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Editorial Comment 


DESEGREGATION AND THE EMPLOYMENT OF NEGRO TEACHERS 


There have been many significant 
developments in the Southern States 
since the May 3lst. decree of the 
Supreme Court ordering desegregation 
in the five school cases. Some of these 
developments have been gratifying 
while others have given cause for con- 
cern to those interested in the goals 
of integrated education. Ideally, the 
two pronouncements of the Court 
should have removed the issue of 
segregation from the realm of contro- 
versy but this has not been the case. 
Many public officials in some of the 
Southern states continue to attack the 
Court, the competence of its members, 
and their motives in rendering these 
decisions. Further evidence of the 
continuing controversy is the assump- 
tion on the part of a few states that 
the segregation laws of these states 
are valid and still provide the frame- 
work for the continuation of segre- 
gated schools. Although there still 
remain areas of stiff resistance to in- 
tegration in a few states, from the 
total picture it is clear that the May 
17th decision and the May 3lst de- 
cree have broken the backbone of 
segregation in the South. 

Since the decision of May 17, 1954, 
a great deal of publicity has been given 
to the integration of Negro students 
into former segregated schools. Far 


less publicity, however, has been given 
to the integration of Negro teachers 
into these newly integrated school situ- 
ations. While from the beginning it 
was expected that the integration of 
staff members would be slow and lag 
behind that of students, even so, it is 
very important that periodic checks be 
made in order to assess the progress 
made in this crucial area of integration. 

A review of the 1955 Summer issue 
of the JourNAL or NgGRo EpucatIion 
“The Desegregation Decision—One 
Year Afterward” shows that in the past 
year the District of Columbia and 
six states (Missouri, West Virginia, 
Arkansas, Delaware, Maryland, and 
Texas) experienced integration in some 
degree in their school systems. Four 
of these states (Missouri, Maryland, 
Delaware, and West Virginia) and the 
District of Columbia initiated in vary- 
ing degrees the integration of teaching 
personnel. The District of Columbia 
is reported to have integrated facul- 
ties in about one-fifth of its 150 
schools, including 86 Negro teachers 
who have been transferred to formerly 
white schools. In Baltimore, Maryland 
six Negro teachers were reassigned to 
formerly all white schools. St. Louis, 
Missouri has integrated several Negro 
teachers in its system, including its 
teachers college in which 35 per cent 
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of the faculty is reported to be Negro. 
Springfield, Missouri, following a 
stated policy to employ Negro teachers 
where qualified, has assigned one Negro 
teacher to an all white school and is 
expected to have a Negro principal in 
one of its junior high schools at 
the beginning of this school year. Wil- 
mington, Delaware integrated a small 
number of Negro teachers in its shift 
to integration. In West Virginia, 
where 30 of its 55 counties have 
experienced integration, 15 Negro 
teachers are employed in integrated 
schools. 

On the other side of the picture, 
West Virginia has closed 19 Negro 
schools in the process of integration 
and 15 Negro teachers were not re- 
employed. Of the fifteen, 6 were 
principals, 7 classroom teachers, one 
a coach, and one listed as “others.” 
In several smaller communities of 
Missouri (Moberly, Hannibal, St. 
Charles) Negro teachers have been 
notified that their contracts will not 
be renewed for the coming school 
year. One community in Kentucky is 
reported to have notified its Negro 
teachers that their services will not 
be needed for the next school year. 
Most communities in these states have 
made no commitments toward the 
integration of teaching staffs, even 
in cases where the integration of stu- 
dent bodies have been initiated. 

A summary of the extent of integra- 
tion of Negro teachers during the past 
year would be that it has been a token 
move confined largely to cities with 
large Negro populations and where 
teachers are covered by tenure laws. 
In these places the future integration 
of Negro teachers seems to be fairly 
certain. In smaller cities and rural 
areas, the integration of Negro teach- 
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ers is far less certain. In some of these 
more isolated areas Negro teachers ac- 
tually are being dropped or are receiv- 
ing notices that they will not be reem- 
ployed. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that under the dual system 
schools were often maintained for 
Negroes where the enrollment was far 
below the current standards for class- 
room units. If there was any validity 
to the argument that a dual system is 
expensive and wasteful, then it is to 
be expected that integration should 
result in economies through the fuller 
use of teaching personnel. While Negro 
teachers should not bear the whole 
brunt of whatever displacement re- 
sults from economies in integration, it 
is likely that under the present mi- 
nority-majority relations they will 
certainly suffer more than white teach- 
ers. There has been a lot of uncer- 
tainty in school systems during the 
past year due to the Supreme Court 
decision. Some of the decisions to 
notify Negro teachers of non-reap- 
pointment might be the hasty action 
of some school boards who felt it neces- 
sary in order to protect themselves in 
cases where teachers presume em- 
ployment unless notified by a certain 
date. As the school situation clears up 
in the next few months, more local 
boards may take positive steps toward 
the integration of Negro teachers into 
the school systems. 

One recent development in the 
Negro teacher employment picture 
deserves special comment. A few weeks 
ago, the Georgia State Board of 
Education had before it for considera- 
tion two resolutions, supported by the 
state’s Attorney General, that would 
have “revoked forever’ the licenses of 
teachers who held membership in the 
NAACP or favored integration. These 




















resolutions, if accepted by the Board, 
would have gone into effect as of 
September 15, 1955. The NAACP was 
quick to declare that these resolutions 
were directed toward Negro teachers, 
that they were unconstitutional and 
that a suit would be filed against them 
before the September date. The Board 
later rejected these resolutions, on 
the advice of the Attorney General 
who had reversed himself and who 
told the Board “that existing state 
laws go much further in accomplishing 
this purpose than any resolution you 
now have before you”. He then made 
reference to the law which requires 
teachers to take an oath each year to 
support the constitutions of the United 
States and Georgia. This law states in 
part “. . .to refrain directly or in- 
directly from subscribing to or teach- 
ing any theory of government or 
economics or social relations which is 
inconsistent with the fundamental 
principles of patriotism and high ideals 
of Americanism’’. 

The potential conflict in taking this 
oath in the state of Georgia is obvious. 
Georgia apparently assumes that the 
segregation laws of the state are valid 
and do not conflict with the United 
States Constitution as interpreted by 
the present Supreme Court. Therefore, 
a Negro teacher who takes this oath 
and participates in any activities de- 
signed to bring about changes in social 
relations or the segregated patterns 
would be in violation of his oath and 
subject to dismissal. The Attorney 
General was right in saying that this 
goes further than any resolution in 
forestalling integration and forcing 
upon Negro teachers acceptance of 
voluntary segregation. This oath, or 
some variation of it, is required of 
school teachers in most, if not all, 
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public school systems, but never has 
it been used in the way suggested by 
Georgia’s Attorney General to enforce 
a brand of Americanism which is 
clearly contrary to the highest law of 
the land. It is likely that other States 
in the hard core of resistors to integra- 
tion might try this plan, or some 
equally vicious one, in this last ditch 
stand. Given Georgia’s Attorney Gen- 
eral’s interpretation of this oath, it 
could become a catch-all for the whole- 
sale firing of Negro teachers. 

If these oaths are used in the way 
suggested to deprive Negro teachers 
of their jobs and livelihood, then un- 
doubtedly their constitutionality will 
be contested in the courts. This would 
take time. In the interim, what are 
Negro teachers to do if they are faced 
with this or other oaths which admit- 
tedly are to be used to get rid of them 
for pro-integration activities? There 
are many Negro teachers who are 
members of the NAACP, who con- 
tribute to its funds, and who intend to 
continue to work toward its objec- 
tives. These teachers may face a con- 
flict between the practical side of the 
issue involving jobs, and the deep 
moral or religious conviction to be 
truthful in the affirmation of an oath. 

Negro teachers who desire to remain 
active in behalf of integration need not 
have too much moral reservation 
about taking these oaths. In the cli- 
mate in which they must work in these 
resisting states, it often may be neces- 
sary to take whatever oaths are de- 
manded as a matter of expediency 
without feeling morally bound to 
them. In a system in which there is a 
lack of respect for the higher authority 
of constitutional law, for the civil 
rights of the individual and human 
decency, moral obligations are selec- 
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tively binding. These States are defy- 
ing the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the highest law of the land, the 
democratic spirit of fair play and equal 
opportunity. Until such time as the 
state of Georgia accepts the established 
law of the highest court with the moral 
obligation to abide by it, then, and 
only then, can an individual be morally 
bound by any oath which he is re- 
quired to take by the State. In the 
meantime, Negro teachers in the South 
will have to select their activities in 
connection with integration in such a 


way that they will most effectively 
advance the cause and at the same time 
protect themselves from being per- 
sonally vulnerable to the powers op- 
posing integration. 

This will be a difficult role for Negro 
teachers to play for the next few years, 
but the American ideal of equality 
for all is nearer today than ever before. 
Its fuller realization is being achieved 
daily as more and more local communi- 
ties in the South move toward integra- 
tion and better education for all of the 
children of America. 


Hurtey H. Doppy 
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Area Institute Programs and African Studies 


Jerome S. Raucu 


School of Library Service, Columbia University 


Foreign area institutes and research, 
now a major concentration of United 
States higher education, have de- 
veloped since the last world war in 
response to the needs and interests of 
government and business policy. Not 
without misgivings on the part of some, 
area research is a field of learning 
where “‘scholars and laymen now want 
to know about the same kinds of 
things.’”! 

An important aspect of this emphasis 
on foreign area study, reflecting the 
new advanced impact of African events 
within the international political arena, 
has been the heightened attention to 
research on Africa. While the growth 
of African area research has lagged 
behind that of other areas, such as the 
Soviet Union and the Far East, its 
pivotal consequence is such that “‘as a 
mass phenomenon the American stu- 
dent of Africa is a creation of this 
decade.” 


I, 


While twenty-eight major univer- 
sities now offer integrated studies in 
eight geographical areas,’ the origin of 
these large area institutes traces back 
to World War II, which engendered the 
first coordinated area research pro- 
grams. 

Area institutions and research before 
the war were rudimentary or non- 


‘Julian H. Steward, Area Research: Theory 
and Practice (New York, 1950), p. 87. ‘ 

? Leo Silberman, “America Discovers Africa,” 
Venture, VI, no. 5, Sept. 1954, p. 5. 

* Wendell C. Bennett, drea Studies in Ameri- 


can Universities (New York, 1951). 


existent. Before 1940, only the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies of 
the three major social science research 
societies—National Research Council, 
Social Science Research Council, and 
the American Council of Learned 
Societies—had established area com- 
mittees and these were mainly con- 
cerned with language and literature. 
Its Committee on Latin American 
studies, a cross-disciplinary body con- 
cerned with a particular area, was an 
exception. Government departments, 
like the Departments of State, Agri- 
culture and Commerce, have long 
maintained foreign area divisions and 
staffed them with area experts.‘ These 
activities, however, did not lead to sys- 
tematic coverage of the major world 
areas. 

The war-emergency agencies placed 
great emphasis on area organization. 
The Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs was devoted ex- 
clusively to one area, but others, like 
the Office of Strategic Services, the 
Foreign Economic Administration, and 
the Office of War Information, estab- 
lished area subdivisions and attempted 
world-wide coverage. 

Along with the direct employment of 
professional personnel in these and 
other government agencies, and the 


4Leo Silberman, op. cit, p. 5, notes that in 
addition to these government agencies, the Air 
Force now maintains an African desk. The 
Department of State has announced its intention 
of training personnel in sub-Sahara African 
specialization. One Officer is already studying at 
the Boston Center, and others are to begin year- 
long study programs in September, 1956. African 
News, II, No. 7, Sept. 1955, p. 4. 
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cooperation of the universities with the 
Army Specialized Training Program 
and the Civil Affairs Training Schools,$ 
the major development of this period 
was the establishment of the Ethno- 
geographic Board, forerunner of the 
many postwar area institutes. The 
Ethnogeographic Board, sponsored by 
the three research societies enumer- 
ated previously, their allied and sub- 
sidiary committees, and the Smith- 
sonian Institution, functioned in 
Washington from 1942 to 1946. A 
non-government agency, it was finan- 
cially supported by the Smithsonian 
Institution, the Carnegie Corporation 
and the Rockefeller Foundation. The 
Board’s development, problems and 
service are described in its compre- 
hensive history.® 

The Ethnogeographic Board offered 
a fully-rounded reference and _biblio- 
graphical service on foreign areas to all 
government agencies, but was utilized 
primarily by the Navy and War 
departments. The Board’s most im- 
mediately fruitful project was the 
editing of the manual Survival on 
Land and Sea, almost one million 


copies of which were distributed 
directly to troops in the Pacific 
theater. 


5The Army Specialized Training Program, 
established in 1943 and eventually installed in 
227 universities and colleges, was for the ad- 
ditional training of enlisted men with regard to 
the direct needs of military operations. Foreign 
area and language study was part of the program 
in 55 institutions, and this particular curriculum 
had its peak enrollment of 13,185 in December, 
1943. The Civil Affairs Training Schools, 
established in only 10 universities, were for 
commissioned officers who were to be utilized in 
the military government of occupied areas. 
Alonzo G. Grace, Foreword to William N. 
Fenton, Area Studies in American Universities, 
For the Commission on Implications of Armed 
Services Educational Programs (Washington, 
D. C., 1947) p. v—vi. 

6 Wendell C. Bennett, The Ethnogeographic 
Board (Washington, D. C., Smithsonian Miscel- 
laneous Collections, CVII, no. 1, 1947). 


The Board initiated thirteen “confi. 
dential reports on areas of strategic 
importance” for submission to govern- 
ment agencies, the most successful of 
which was the report on the Nether- 
lands East Indies by the late Raymond 
Kennedy, then of the Department of 
Sociology, Yale University. A World 
File of Area And Language Specialists, 
listing the area experience and lin- 
guistic abilities of some 5,000 people, 
was compiled. The lists of the various 
area committees of the National Re- 
search Council on Africa, Oceania, and 
Latin America, and the National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel (part of the War Manpower 
Commission) formed the backbone of 
this area roster. In addition, the 
personnel lists of the sponsoring insti- 
tutions and over thirty other academic, 
professional, religious and _ business 
societies were utilized. Bennett reports, 
in his history of the Ethnogeographic 
Board, that this area roster, ‘unique in 
many ways, was constantly used both 
by the Washington staff and by other 
agencies. .. . The Area Roster received 
extensive use. It was consulted at some 
point by every way agency and by 
most of the prominent civilian agen- 
cies.” From the roster, for example, 
personnel lists of Thailand, French 
IndoChina, Malaya, Russian-speaking 
authorities and Oceania experts in 
Washington were compiled. 

The Ethnogeographic Board also 
initiated a series of conferences on 
foreign area problems attended in 
general by representatives of such 
agencies and departments as the Navy, 
Army, State, Commerce, Office of 
Strategic Services, Board of Economic 
Warfare, and the Tariff Commission. 
The agenda for one such conference is 
outlined as follows: Strategic im- 
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portance of West Africa; Economic 
importance of West and Equatorial 
Africa, commerce, investments, avia- 
tion, access to raw materials; Question 
of nationalism; Possibility of inter- 
national controls. 

Another major project undertaken 
by the Board was a survey of area 
studies in the universities. The Rocke- 
feller Foundation called a conference 
held at the offices of the American 
Philosophical Society in Philadelphia 
in March, 1944, on area studies in 
general. The conference was attended 
by representatives of the Ethnogeo- 
graphic Board and members of a dozen 
universities, and was presided over by 
Mr. Mortimer Graves, administrative 
secretary of the American Council of 
Learned Societies. This conference 
asked the Board to submit a report on 
the “future possibilities of area 
studies.” These two projects were then 
combined into a single report published 
in 1947 by the American Council on 
Education.’ 

With the dissolution of the Ethno- 
geographic Board, the situation with 
regard to area studies was described by 
Bennett in the following manner: 
“There is no group primarily devoted 
to pursuing and integrating work on 
the area approach. No council or 
academic institution has indicated that 
‘area’ is one of its major interests. It 
is logical, then, that this history 
conclude with a plea for the establish- 
ment of some organization which will 
face the problems raised by the ex- 
perience of the Ethnogeographic 
Board.” Fenton’s survey also con- 
cludes that the services of area 
research should be pressed forward in a 
centralized, organized manner.® 


” William N. Fenton, op. cit. 
§ “Organising the Market: Of greater utility 


A joint Exploratory Committee on 


World Area Research, with Dr. Robert 
B. Hall as chairman, was appointed in 
December, 1945, by the Conference 
Board of Associated Research Coun- 
cils, a small coordinating body en- 
compassing the directors of the four 
sponsors of the Ethnogeographic 


Board: National Research Council, 
Social Science Research Council, 


American Council of Learned Societies 
and the Smithsonian Institution. Then, 
in 1946, the Social Science Research 
Council established its Committee on 
World Area Research, with Dr. Hall 


serving here, too, as committee chair- 
man. 


II. 


The area approach, in general defi- 
nition, represents a multi-discipline, 
comprehensive “team” study of a 
particular area “‘with the object of 
determining its role in international 
life.”® Area work became after the war 
a predominent trend in university 
programs, and institutes were estab- 
lished throughout the country: Russian 
Institutes—California, Columbia, Har- 


than another survey of area studies in American 
universities just now would be a survey of 
consumer demand for areaists. What branches of 
the government can support area research? 
What are the problems of converting the indi- 
vidual scholar into a professional government 
regional specialists? What qualities does action 
research demand in a person and how can they 
best be learned? Besides the government, 
missionary boards and business enterprises 
engaged in foreign commerce should be system- 
atically approached to make them aware of the 
potentialities of a new type of educated person. 
The demand will increase with the product. 
But lest liaison between the universities, the 
government and other employers of areaists be 
left to chance and free enterprise, the wartime 
experience would argue for establishing a 
clearinghouse for foreign-area study set up for 
service after the pattern of the Ethnogeographic 
Board but geared to 7 — situation.” William 
N. Fenton op. cit., 

9 Area Studies (UNESCO International Social 
Science Bulletin, IV, no. 4, 1952) p. 633. 
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vard, Washington Yale; Far East— 
California, Columbia, Cornell, Har- 
vard, Johns Hopkins, Michigan, 
Washington, Yale; Near East— 
Princeton, Michigan; Southeast Asia 
(described as an “ ‘area of political 
pressures’ although it has some cultural 
and geographic unity”!°—Cornell, 
Yale, Pennsylvania; Africa--North- 
western, Lincoln (Pa.), Howard, Bos- 
ton. 

Overall direction of these develop- 
ments has rested primarily with the 
Social Science Research Council and 
the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. The S.S.R.C. has shouldered 
mainly the organizational and _ theo- 
retical responsibility, with the Carnegie 
Corporation providing financial sup- 
port. More recently, the Ford Founda- 
tion has been expending large sums in 
this field. 

The Carnegie Corporation, inde- 
pendently and in conjunction with 
other foundations and _ universities, 
appropriated in the seven years 
through September, 1953, approxi- 
mately four and one-half million 
dollars ‘‘to expand opportunities, 
chiefly in American universities, for the 
study of other areas of the world.”™ 
The Social Science Research Council 
appointed in 1948 a Committee on 
Area Research Training Fellowships 
which, before it concluded its work in 
1954, awarded $700,000 to 214 schol- 
ars." The Ford Foundation, through 
its Board on Overseas Training and 
~ 10 Julian H. Steward, op. cit., p. 19. 

1 Carnegie Corporation of New York. Annual 
Report of the President, Year Ending September 
30, 1953 (New York, 1954), p. 37. 

2 Joseph B. Casagrande and Elbridge Sibley, 
“Area Research Training Fellowships and Travel 
Grants for Area Research: an Epilogue,” Social 
Science Research Council Items, VII, no. 4, 
December 1953, p. 37-42. This is a detailed 


account of the Council’s area fellowship pro- 
gram. 


Research, has since 1952 offered foreign 
area research fellowships. Other foun- 
dations offering grants for foreign area 
study include, for example, the 
Doherty Foundation which specializes 
on Latin American research and the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation. 

The Social Science Research Coun- 
cil’s Committee on World Area Re- 
search, since its appointment in 1946, 
has played a coordinating role over 
university area work. As part of its 
activities, it has sponsored a survey of 
area facilities in universities,!* has held 
two national conferences on area 
research and training,’ and has 
encouraged the most comprehensive 
critical appraisal of area research to 
date.® Most recently, after a con- 
ference of university presidents!” held 
in the offices of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching 
in February, 1949, the Committee on 
World Area Research issued a further 
reappraisal of university area re- 
search.!8 


Ill. 


Foreign area institutes, now “the 
fashion in the United States,” have 
developed “‘as a corollary to the rapid 
development of American foreign 
policy on a world scale.’’!® 


18 Robert B. Hall, Area Studies: With Special 
Reference to Their Implications for Research in 
the Social Sciences (New York, 1947). 

14 Charles Wagley, Area Research and Train- 
ing: a Conference Report on the Study of World 
Areas (New York, 1948). 

16 Richard H. Heindel, The Present Position of 
Foreign Area Studies in the United States: a 
Post-Conference Report (New York, 1950). 

16 Julian H. Steward, op. cit. 

17Harold Stassen, then President of the 
University of Pennsylvania, was chairman of 
this conference. 

18 Wendell C. Bennett, Area Studies in 
American Universities (New York, 1951). 

19 Jean B. Duroselle, “Area Studies: Problems 
of Method,” Area Studies (UNESCO Inter- 
national Social Science Bulletin, IV, no. 4, 
1952), p. 636. 
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To mention area studies is another way 
of saying that the United States of America 
has become mindful of the international ex- 
pansion of its interests.... Now, in the 
period of the Truman Doctrine and the 
Marshall Plan, when the fate of the world 
hangs on American decisions, the realiza- 
tion grows that our present knowledge about 
the peoples of the world and the areas 
which they inhabit is inadequate. It is 
agreed that something be done to cure the 
deficiency.?° 


This has been the period of the 
“cold war,” “containment,” “‘libera- 
tion,” “military defense” policies,” 
and United States expansionism 
whereby the horizon of government 
and business interests has assumed 
global proportions.” The mantle of 


20 Werner J. Cahnman, “Outline of a Theory 
of Area Studies,” Annals of the Association of 
ae Geographers, XXXVIII, 1948, p. 233- 


i. “There is no doubt that the rapid develop- 
ment of this type of research in the United 
States of America dates from the second world 
war and has been accelerated by the ‘cold war.’ 
The Department of State, naturally interested in 
training agents abroad and in learning more of 
the countries with which it is dealing day by 
day, has given much encouragement to work 
undertaken spontaneously by many American 
universities in this field and has in fact instigated 
such investigations itself. Accurate information 
is an essential factor in strategy and area 
studies can supply invaluable material.” Area 
Studies (UNESCO International Social Science 
Bulletin, IV, no. 4, 1952), p. 633. 

# Robert B. Hall, op. cit., p. 14, refers to a 
passage of J. S. Mill, as quoted i in a paper by 
Robert Radfleld of the University of Chicago 
which states, “‘... since we cannot divest out- 
selves of preconceived notions, there is no means 
of eliminating their influence but by frequently 
using the differently colored glasses [culture] of 
other people; and those of other nations, as the 
most different, are the bests” Hall continues to 
cite Redfield’s comments: ‘““The words are those 
of John Stuart Mill, and the area program he 
was upholding in the speech from which they 
come was the classical education [of 19th 
century England] organized around Latin and 
Greek literature.” Hall then comments: “It is 
no exaggeration to hold that ‘those differently 
colored glasses’ went a long way in destroying 
British provincialism in the days of her ‘one 
world’ when British ships, British opportunities, 
and British responsibilities, were finding the most 
distant corners of the ‘seven seas.’ Is there not 
a similarity in our own position today? Do we 


world hegemony provides the pro- 
pelling force behind foreign area re- 
search.” 

It is not that this social environ- 
ment provides the background or intro- 
ductory material to foreign area re- 
search, but that their interrelationship 
has determined its course. “... the 
exigencies of war and the postwar 
emotional and intellectual climate have 
given impetus and direction to the de- 
velopment of academic programs and 
institutes for area studies.” Foreign 
area research represents a task assumed 
by American educators in the further- 
ance of these public and private 
policies. The world war is over, 


need ‘those differently colored glasses’ to live 
wisely in our new ‘one world’?” 

23 Karl J. McGrath, “Area Studies,” Journal 
of Higher Education, 02: 236-242, 1951. “For 
the most important fact in mid-century Ameri- 
can life is that the United States has become 
the leader of the free peoples of the world. 
Unfortunately, however, many of our country- 
men are not conscious that the position of the 
United States in international affairs has 
changed markedly during the last decade.” 
Mortimer Graves, 4 Neglected Facet of the 
National Security Problem (Washington, D. C,, 
1950), cited by Earl J. McGrath, idid., “Our 
concern with the rest of the world must ‘not be 
crisis-born; it must come from a realization of 
the task of understanding which leadership has 
placed upon us. Those of us who partici- 
pated at the beginning of the second World War 
in the frenzied search for Americans having even 
a nodding acquaintance with those civilizations 
and areas suddenly made pressingly important, 
remember how ridiculously unprepared the 
United States was for participation, to say 
nothing of leadership.” 

4 Joseph B. Casagrande and Elbridge Sibley, 
op. cit., p. 37. 

% George Peter Murdock, “The Conceptual 
Basis of Area Research,” World Politics, Il, 
1951, p. 571-578. “These indirect results, to- 
gether with the unquestioned social utility of 
area research in the world we live in, seem a 
sufficient justification of the widespread current 
interest in the field. They require no bulwarking 
from dubious pretensions to pure science ob- 
jectives or to interdisciplinary progress. ... We 
shall have reason to believe that area research is 
prompted by pure science objectives when, for 
example, there suddenly appear in our ‘uni- 
versities ten times aS many area programs con- 
cerned with Madagascar or the Gran Chaco as 
with Russia or China.” Murdock’s paper was 
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scholars have left government service 
and are now back at their universities; 
but they are still at work.* 

On all levels of discussion of foreign 
area research, the training of govern- 
ment personnel,’ of enlightening pub- 


first presented before the 2nd National Area 
Conference, reported on by Richard H. Heindel, 
op. cit., Maurice T. Price, “4 Proposal for 
Foreign_Area Courses,” American Association of 
University —— Bulletin, XXXI, 1945, p. 
648-667. “‘...the most powerful argument for 
foreign area-courses, and the one which, 
suppose, must be irresistible among intelligent 
educators, is that of national and world 
security.’ 

** Wendell C. Bennett, drea Studies, op. cit., 

3. “A review of university facilities is par- 
«Se important at this time since, aside 
from the traditional function of research train- 
ing, the universities may be called upon to meet 
the increasing government needs for area 
personnel and special area training. Many 
government agencies are now involved in 
programs dealing with foreign fields. For the 
determination of policy and for the planning of 
these programs, these agencies require the 
services of highly trained area scholars familiar 
with research findings in all fields of study. 
Moreover, for the execution of these programs 
the government agencies must have numerous 
specialists, such as engineers, agronomists, 
journalists, and radio experts, who have a 
practical working knowledge of the area con- 
cerned. Can the universities provide the needed 
expert personnel and practical area training 
without serious curtailment of all-important 
research activities?” Robert B. Hall, Preface to 
Charles Wagley, op. cit., p. iii. “Tt is perhaps 
furtunate for the continued development of area 
studies if for nothing else, that our world has 
remained even after the war in a state of critical 
uncertainty. A wider and heightened interest in 
university area research and training has been 
shown by different government agencies.” 

27 Walter H. C. Laves, “Increasing the 
Number of Americans Potentially Available for 
Foreign Assignments,” American Political 
Science Review, XXXXVII, 1953, p. 798-804. 
“Intensive area study programs have received a 
great deal of attention; indeed, in terms of the 
problem of providing skilled persons for assign- 
ments abroad, this has been the field of greatest 
concentrated effort. These programs, under way 
at many leading educational institutions with 
generous assistance of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
have produced many gratifying results. Some of 
the programs have been designed particularly to 
fill gaps in selected fields of study. Others have 
sought to fill particular administrative needs of 
the Foreign Service, the intelligence services, 
and the military services.” Mr. Laves states 
that the United States government has an 
estimated 35,000 to 40,000 civilian Americans 
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lic opinion and of providing back- 
ground material on which _ political 
decisions may be based and business 
expansion promoted are the domi- 
nating themes. The clearest statement, 
and certainly the most authoritative, 
was made by Oliver C. Carmichael, 
President of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, 
immediately after the war and during 
the formative stages of area institute 
developments. Reflecting the executive 
planning and administrative leader- 
ship of the Foundation, Carmichael 
wrote: 


So much for the general implications of 
area studies in American education. What 
about their more specific purposes and 
values? In other words, why bother about 
a plan which is so obviously difficult to 
inaugurate and operate? The simplest 
answer to that question is: “The national 
interest requires it; if the colleges and uni- 
versities don’t supply it, some other agency 
will have to.” 

Such a statement needs elaboration.... 
America is entering an era of expanding re- 
sponsibility and opportunity....If the 
State Department could require consular 
and diplomatic representatives to have a 
thorough knowledge of the language, his- 
tory, economics, etc. of the countries to 
which they are sent, it would add greatly 
to our prestige and influence in dealing 
with other peoples. Such a requirement 
waits upon adequate area study programs 
in our colleges and universities. Foreign 
trade is on the eve of a large expansion. 
Market research and development applic- 


engaged in foreign countries, 20% of the United 
Nations Secretariat staff of 8,600 are United 
States nationals, and the expanded Technical 
Assistance Program for 1953 was expected to 
employ 2,160 people, 25% of whom would be 
United States nationals. He then makes the 
interesting comment: “It is worth recalling that 
one important phase in the administration of 
foreign affairs abroad—indeed, the phase that 
will involve sending the largest number of 
Americans abroad—is the deployment of 
American troops in foreign countries. This is no 
passing phenomenon, if one may be permitted a 
guess.” 
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able to many areas are essential if such ex- 
pansion is to be wholesome and permanent. 
Area specialists will be required.?® 


The subordination of area research 
to government and business policy has 
at times assumed war-time “crash 
project” undertones. Thus, as a fea- 
tured, panel speaker before the Second 
National Conference on Area Re- 
search, Karl A. Wittfogel, of the 
Carnegie supported Chinese History 
Project at Columbia University and 
the University of Washington, de- 
clared: 


Examining Point Four of President 
Truman’s international program, it is 
obvious that even America is neither rich 
enough nor secure enough to spend its re- 
sources abroad indiscriminately and with- 
out considering the topography of the global 
conflict. For the time being, only a poli- 
tically focussed and integrated aid to eco- 
nomically under-developed areas can be 
responsibly recommended. The same holds 
true for our future area studies: Only a 
focussed approach that is fully aware of 
the existing institutional, socio-economic, 
political, and ideological conflicts and to- 
be-expected convulsions can respond ap- 
proximately to the realities of the world 
situation.29 


28 Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, Annual Report, XLII, 1946/1947, 
p. 7, 11-12. Regarding financial interest in 
foreign area research, Mr. Carmichael continued, 
“In this matter business and industry, too, have 
a stake. Just as they have provided large sums 
to colleges and universities for research in fields 
related to their interests, so might they con- 
tribute to this program which will provide re- 
search requisite to the expansion of foreign 
trade and personnel equipped to deal effectively 
with peoples of other lands.” Jdid., p. 12. 

29Karl A. Wittfogel, “Russia and Asia; 
Problems of Contemporary Area Studies and 
International Relations,” World Politics, I, 
1950, p. 445-462. Mr. Wittfogel’s remarks are 
also quoted in the report on this conference, 
Richard H. Heindel, op. cit., p. 39-40: “Probably 
the most persistent theme in the conference 
sessions turned upon the relationship of foreign 
area studies to world affairs. As Mr. Wittfogel 
said, ‘...We suggest that susceptibility to 


foreign penetration and staying power under the 
impact of a new type of crisis—involving new 
pressures, new attractions, and new patterns of 
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Government interest in university 
foreign area research has now become 
formalized to the extent that proposals 
are now being considered for establish- 
ing government area scholarships along 
the lines of the atomic energy pro- 
gram.*° Government support, albeit 
somewhat limited, has for some time 
been extended through the facilities of 
the Smith-Mundt and Fulbright Act 
machinery administered by the De- 
partment of State. The Department 
already maintains direct liason 
through its External Research Staff 
which in March, 1952, began a con- 
solidated catalog of foreign area re- 
search studies in United States uni- 
versities. By means of this catalog, 
arranged by institution, author, area 
and subject, the Department of State 
also acts as a central clearing-house for 
area research, undertaking to “‘facili- 
tate correspondence among authors 
who are working on related projects, to 
prepare special lists on request for 
interested scholars, and to arrange for 
direct personal access to the catalog by 
persons who can visit its offices.” 

The configuration of government 
and business interest is indicated by 
those present at the two national area 
research conferences.*® Apart from 
academic institutions and research 
councils, representatives of the follow- 
ing agencies participated in one or 


deceit—be given priority over problems that 
twenty or fifty years ago would have been con- 
sidered relevant and even primary fields of 
interest.’ ” 

30 Wendell C. Bennett, Area Studies, op. cit., 
p. 41. It is noteworthy that Bennett realizes 
that at the present time such a program “will 
involve problems of loyalty clearance.” idid., 


p. 41. 

31 “Area Research in Public Administration,” 
Public Administration Review, XII, 1952, 
p. 212-213. 

2 List of attendants, in Charles Wagley, 
op. cit., p. 53-58, and Richard H. Heindel, 
op. cit., p. 60-62. 
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both conferences: Carnegie Corpora- 
tion; Department of the Air Force, 
Headquarters United States Air Force, 
Human Resources Research Institute; 
Department of Navy, Navy Intel- 
ligence School; Department of State, 
Offices of Intelligence Research, Far 
Eastern Affairs, South Asian Affairs, 
Foreign Service Institute, Bureaus of 
Near Eastern Affairs, South Asian 
Affairs and African Affairs, Inter- 
American Affairs, Divisions of South 
Asian Affairs, Eastern European Af- 
fairs, Divisions of Research for Ameri- 
can Republics, Europe, Far East, 
Near East and Africa; Federal Reserve 
System, Board of Governors; National 
War College; Pan American Union; 
Rockefeller Foundation; Standard- 
Vacuum Oil Co.%*; U. S. House of 
Representatives, Select Committee on 
Foreign Aid; Viking Fund* *, 


38 Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. (New York) is a 
joint agency of the Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 
and the Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. It opened last 
year a $22 million oil refinery in Durban, with 
the capacity to refine almost 34 million gallons 
of crude oil per day, more than 20% of the 
Union of South Africa’s daily consumption. 
Chemical and Engineering News, XXXII, 
June 28, 1954, p. 2621. 

«The Viking Fund (New York), known since 
1953 as the Wenner-Gren Foundation for 
Anthropological Research, is privately endowed. 
It was instrumental in the establishment of the 
annual Viking Fund Medal of the American 
Anthropological Association, the recent recipi- 
ents af shui H. Steward, 1952, and 
Melville J. Herskovits, 1953—have played a 

rominent role in area research. The Fund’s 
seer ig Axel L. Wenner-Gren, is a Swedish- 
international industrialist and financier who in 
May-July, 1939, figured in international politics. 
He was the non-publicized contact man in the 
Goering-Chamberlin efforts towards an English- 
German rapprochement based upon a common 
enmity towards the Soviet Union. Documents 
on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939, 3rd series, 
VI (London, 1953) p. 736-742. More recently, 
Wenner-Gren has been spending $10 million on 
a Bahama Islands playground for international 
aristocracy. Time, March 22, 1954, p.39-40. Mr. 
Wenner-Gren also has purchased major holdings 
in a Ruhr steel producing firm manufacturing 
25% of West Germany’s annual output and, 
after his meeting with Alfred Krupp, speculation 
has been rife that Wenner-Gren will gain control 


TV. 


In the evolution of area programs, 
social anthropologists have played a 
predominating role. “Say the word 
‘anthropologist’”” recently wrote a 
science editor, “and you conjure up a 
vision of a bearded gent in African 
shorts and sun helmet with his arm 
around a Hottentot.... But with 
World War II the anthropologist 
changed much of his emphasis to help 
the war effort. The result: applied 
anthropology—with some quite strik- 
ing results.’ 

During the war, anthropologists 
were at a premium. Of the several 
social science disciplines, only anthro- 
pologists were familiar, as a result of 
their field trips to the various regions 
of the world, with the hitherto obscure 
and far-flung fronts on which the war 
was fought. W. Duncan Strong, an 
anthropologist, was war-time director 
of the Ethnogeographic Board. Ubell 
estimates that during the war “all but 
a few of the 300 American anthro- 
pologists were in war work.’’®? He also 
refers to the “classic example of the 
decision not to harm the Emperor of 
conquered Japan. The reasoning, from 
anthropological data,” he wrote, “was 
that to make peace with the Emperor 
meant simultaneous peace with all 
Japan at once. Otherwise, Allied 


of Krupp’s important Constantine coal mine. 
New York Herald-Tribune, October 1, and 23, 
1954. 

% The only unaffiliated attendant at the 
conferences was Mr. Shepard A. Morgan. 
Morgan has served in various high government 
positions, here and in Europe since the war. 
He is also active in various academic and re- 
search societies His main association, however, 
is with the Chase National Bank where from 
1930-1949 he served as vice-president and 
chairman of the Bank’s Committee of Foreign 
Services. Who’s Who (Chicago, 1953). 

%* Earl Ubell, ‘Anthropology Begins at 
Home,” New York Herald-Tribune, June 6, 1954. 


37 Ibid. 
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forces would have to fight a series of 
emperors claiming the throne.”** 

At present, the State and Defense 
Departments have hired anthropolo- 
gists to study the cultural patterns in 
the Soviet Union and other socialist 
nations.*® The Foreign Service Insti- 
tute of the State Department has been 
conducting orientation courses for 
Point Four and other technical-aid 
personnel going abroad. The Institute 
has put “two experienced anthro- 
pologists in charge of planning and 
instruction, Dr. Edward A. Kennard 
and Dr. Edward T. Hall (formerly of 
the University of Denver). The Ameri- 
can Anthropological Association is 
preparing a general manual for use in 
the course.’’4° 

Of the other references already 
made, Wendell C. Bennett, Julian H. 
Steward, William N. Fenton and 
Charles Wagley are anthropologists. 
The area committees on Africa, Latin 
America and Oceania of the National 
Research Council which preceded and 
were allied with the Ethnogeographic 
Board were composed primarily of 
anthropologists. 

Analysing the statistics on faculty 
members in area institutes, Melville J. 
Herskovits stresses the fact that 
anthropologists are strongly repre- 
sented. A relative late-comer among 


38 Mr. Ubell had in mind the book by Ruth 
Benedict, The Chrysanthemum and the Sword 
(Boston, 1946). This book was written during 
the war while Dr. Benedict served in the Office 
of Strategic Services. As described by Julian H. 
Steward, op. cit., p. 82, “Her problem had been 
to understand what there was about Japanese 
national character that gave Japan a united 
front during the war and how this understanding 
could be used in the peace settlement.” Dr. 
Benedict, in this work which was used to de- 
termine foreign policy, recommended that the 
Emperor be retained in power. 

*® Earl Ubell, op. cit. 

Wireless Bulletin, Department of State, no. 
317, December 27, 1950. 


academic disciplines, anthropology has 
fewer professional practitioners than 
other older disciplines such as history, 
economics, etc. Yet the participants of 
area research programs in 1951 showed 
the following disciplinary break-down: 
literature 91, history 81, political 
science 37, anthropology 33, geography 
27, linguistics 25, art 11, and sociology 
10. Herskavits therefore asks, “Why 
does anthropology play in these pro- 
grams, and in area study in general, 
a role so disproportionate to its 
numerical strength?! 


* 


The period culminating in the First 
National Conference on Area Studies, 
held in New York in November, 1947, 
was marked by the establishment “in 
the different universities of the nation 
particular area centers which together 
approximate complete world coverage 
of all major areas. Africa and parts of 
Europe, for quite different reasons, are 
the exceptions. Second centers are now 
under development for the more criti- 
cal areas.’’*? The conference itself was 
organized in panels based on the 
various area divisions, but “Panels for 
certain areas, such as Africa, were 


41 Melville J. Herskovits, “Cultural Anthro- 
pology in Area Studies,” Area Studies (UNESCO 
International Social Science Bulletin, IV, no. 4, 
1952), p. 689. Herskovits’ opinion is that 
“cultural anthropology, because of the breadth 
of its conceptual system and the techniques of 
cross-cultural analysis it has developed, has 
come to act as the integrating element in inter- 
disciplinary research and teaching.” This 
opinion is by no means representative of the 
thinking of all anthropologists, and is, in fact, 
somewhat embarrasing to some, ascribing as it 
does such a decisive role to anthropology out of 
all the social sciences engaged in area research. 
For another statement of this problem, see 
Julian H. Steward, op. cit., and the remarks of 
Ralph Linton, “The Contribution of Anthro- 
pology to Area Research,” in Charles Wagley, 
op. cit., p. 16. 

42 Robert B. Hall, Preface to Charles Wagley, 
Op. Cit., Pp. ili. 
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omitted not through oversight but 
simply because the study of these areas 
is so inadequately developed in the 
United States that it would have been 
difficult to recruit specialists on them 
from various disciplines.” 

If, immediately after the world war, 
the status of African area research was 
weak and almost negligible, this is 
certainly not the situation today. 
Within the frame-work of the de- 
veloping programs of foreign area re- 
search, African area studies have 
grown with snow-balling momentum. 
Activity in this field is pushing ahead 
on all fronts in an unprecedented 
manner. The recommendations of 
1950“ have been fully heeded, the 
appraisal of June, 1951, by Bennett* 
has already been more than achieved, 
with a leveling off not yet apparent. 

While the African study program at 
Northwestern University, directed by 
Melville J. Herskovits, has been in 
existence for some time, it has in the 
past five years been strengthened and 
expanded. Foundation support has 
been increased, library holdings ex- 


4 Charles Wagley, op. cit., p. 3. 

4 Panel on Africa, Second National Con- 
ference on Area Studies, Richard H. Heindel, 
op. cit., p. 38. “Africa. Nationals of countries 
which have no colonial interests should be 
encouraged to bring their point of view to 
research on Africa. Research in this country is 
not likely to have behind it the steady en- 
couragement and interest in African studies 
found in countries with the tradition of the 
‘colonial service.’ American scholars have 
praised and used the work of such scholars in 
such countries, but there is an underlying 
opinion that the time has come for Americans, 
in collaboration with native scholars, to under- 
take more research.” 

% Wendell C. Bennett, drea Studies, op. cit., 
p. 26, 33. “No elaboration is needed of the 


status of organized African studies. Development 
in all aspects is required.” “African studies are 
offered at only one university, with a limited 
staff and a limited number of graduate students. 
As a minimum requirement for this area the one 
existing program should be strengthened and at 
least one new one should be established.” 


panded, and faculty broadened so as to 
include other disciplines _ besides 
anthropology.“ Growing out of this 
heightened activity, Northwestern con- 
ducted in the 1951 summer session an 
Institute on Contemporary Africa‘’, 
the first such presentation in the 
United States. In addition to the 
Northwestern staff, faculty members 
at the Institute were drawn from 
Columbia (linguistics, art), Yale (his- 
tory), School of Oriental and African 
Studies, London (linguistics), Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh (anthropology), 
and the Department of State (political 
science).*® 

Boston University in 1953 estab- 
lished an African Research and Studies 
Program under the direction of William 


O. Brown, Professor of Sociology. The 


Program already has a nucleus staff 


and plans to give background courses 
on economics, politics, urbanization 


and industrialisation in Africa.‘® Lin- 


4 Program of African Studies: The First Five 
Years, 1949-1954 (Evanston, 1954). 

47 Institute on Contemporary Africa, North- 
western University Information, XIX, no. 
19, January 8, 1951 (Evanston, 1951). : 

*’ While Herskovits conducted the main 
seminar of the summer session, Modern Africa, 
which was a “genera) survey of present-day 
conditions and their ba.xgrounds with reference 
to the place of Africa in the modern world,” 
the course on political science, “The Political 
Problems of Africa,” was given by Vernon 
McKay of the Department of State, Division of 
Non-Self-Governing Territories, and a member 
of the United States Delegation to the Trustee- 
ship Commission of the United Nations. This 
Institute was of such importance that the then 
Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern 
South Asian and African Affairs, George C 
McGhee, traveled to Evanston to address the 
Institute on the subject of “Africa’s Role in the 
Free World Today.” Mr. McGhee noted, in his 
remarks, that Department of State personnel 
were attending the Institute. Department o 
State, Press Release, No. 564, June 27, 1951. 

“Bill Brown of Boston,” West Africa, no. 
1929, February 13, 1954, p. 125; no. 1930, 
February 20, 1954, p. 166. The anonymous 
“American Correspondent” of this biographic 
article notes that Dr. Brown lectured at Howard 
University. During the war he entered the 
State Department where he eventually suc- 
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coln University (Pa.) began in 1950 an 
Institute for the Study of African 
Affairs. Speaking at the Institute’s 
opening, Lincoln President Dr. Horace 
Mann Bond said that the “institute, 
similar in organizatiun to the Russian 
Institutes of Harvard and Columbia 
universities, will have a_ staff of 
experts on African history, economics, 
politics, art, religion and languages.”®° 





ceeded Ralph Bunche as chief of the African 
Section of the Office of Strategic Affairs. He later 
headed the African Research Branch of the 
State Department. Brown left the Department 
of State in 1953 when the Ford Foundation 
offered him an appointment as consultant, 
involving a study trip to Europe and Africa. 
Upon his return from Africa, he accepted the post 
at Boston University. The Program at the start 
was entirely supported by Boston University, 
“but it is hoped that they will be supplemented 
by foundation grants.”’ The Ford Foundation in 
November, 1954, made a substantial grant to 
the Program. One of the Program’s faculty 
members is already engaged in a study of 
African students in the United States under the 
auspices of the Program and with partial 
financial support from the Twentieth Century 
Fund. American Sociological Review, XIX, 1954, 
p. 604. ““The Anonymous Correspondent”’ adds 
the following: “It is somewhat surprising to see 
in a sedate street in Boston, a pleasant New 
England (U. S. A.) town, an office housing an 
‘African Research and Studies Program” 
Vaguely one feels that there can be little con- 
nection with far off Africa. But America is very 
conscious of her lack of knowledge of other 
continents. Her sudden emergence as the lead- 
ing world power made her realize this and 
everywhere there are springing up groups 
concerned with areas very remote, both cul- 
turally and geographically, from America. So 
Boston University decided to establish an 
African Research and Study Program... .” 
This “little connection with far off Africa” goes 
back, of course, a long way, to colonial times 
and the slave trade. This basis of New England 
colonial development has been amply docu- 
mented. Less known, however, is the direct 
relationship of New England not only to the 
slave trade encompassing primarily West Africa, 
but also that of commercial relations with East 
Africa. To this day the dining room of the main 
hotel in Salem is called the “Zanzibar Room.” 
On this, see Cyrus Townsend Brady, Jr., 
— and Conquest in East Africa (Salem, 


New York Times, November 18, 1950. In 
addition to community and Negro figures, the 
opening of this Institute was attended by repre- 
sentatives of Lever Brothers, the Liberian 
government, United Nations, and the Depart- 


Howard University (Washington, 
D. C.) with the aid of a Ford Founda- 
tion grant, is now offering the Master 
of Arts degree in African Studies 
through a joint program of the depart- 
ments of Anthropology, History, Soci- 
ology, and Geography. And one writer 
has commented that “Yale, Harvard 
and other universities also plan African 
programs.”®! Other universities with 
similar programs already accomplished 
include the Johns Hopkins University 
School of Advanced Internation 
Studies, whose Program for Corpora- 


tion Executives has already conducted 
conferences on Africa and other world 


areas.” This School also offered a 
fully-rounded graduate study program 
on contemporary Africa in its 1954 


ment of State. Afro-American, December 2, 
1950. 

51 “Bill Brown of Boston,” op. cit. 

8 The School for Advanced International 
Studies ‘provides a program for the benefit of 
the American business community and others 
interested in problems of international commerce 
and finance. Because of the School’s location in 
Washington, representatives of international 
business firms and government officials who are 
concerned intimately with the development and 
execution of American foreign policy can 
brought together on an informal basis. Con- 
ferences of one or two days’ duration are 
organized and conducted on selected areas or 
topics of particular current interest... . In each 
seminar meeting some specific problem is 
discussed by a competent expert drawn from the 
ranks of the School’s full- and part-time faculty. 
As part of the Program one-day invitation 
conferences occasionally are held for top-policy 
executives of corporations. These are scheduled 
on short notice when consideration of a par- 
ticularly important subject would appear to be 
both timely and of immediate practical value. 
They provide an opportunity for frank, off-the- 
record discussions between company executives 
and high government officials whose daily work 
gives them an intimate knowledge of the topic 
to be examined.” During the academic year 
1953-1954, conferences were held on the follow- 
ing topics: “‘Africa South of the Sahara,” 
“Changing Conditions in the Middle East,” 
“The Indian Peninsula and Southeast Asia,” 
“The Current Situation in Latin America,” and 
“United States Business in Europe.” Johns 
Hopkins University Circular, School of Advanced 
International Studies. Announcement. 1954-55 
(Baltimore, March 1954), p. 34-35. 
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summer session® and the Institute of 
the Norman Wait Harris Memorial 
Foundation at the University of Chi- 
cago devoted its 1953 meeting to 
“Africa in the Modern World.’ 

In addition to these university area 
programs, African studies have been 
instituted in other channels. Founda- 
tions are conducting research inde- 
pendently, and also sponsoring spe- 
cialized studies in institutes outside of 
organized area programs. 

The Twentieth Century Fund 
initiated in 1953 a three year survey 
of Africa South of the Sahara. Under 
the direction of George H. T. Kimble, 
who resigned his position as director of 
the American Geographical Society 
especially to undertake this survey, 
the purpose of this program is the 
publication of a comprehensive atlas 
on Africa. “As no one specialist, or 
even a team of specialists, could do 
justice to a survey of such magnitude 
and diversity, it will be necessary to 
draw upon the intellectual resources of 
very many people, Africans and Euro- 
peans as well as Americans. Present 
plans call for the preparation of some 
75 technical papers by almost as many 
authors of international reputation.® 


883 Vernon McKay, whose position at the 
Northwestern University Institute was noted, is 
listed here as a regular faculty member lecturing 
on African affairs. Foreign personnel for the 
summer session came from Canada, England, 
and the Union of South Africa, idid. 

54The proceedings of this conference, con- 
taining the prepared papers and the stenotype 
record of the round-table sessions have been 
mimeographed and sent to all participants, but 
are not available for general distribution. The 
lectures to the conference, and many of the 
prepared papers and additional contributions are 
to be published in a trade edition early in 1955. 
Personal communication. 

56 Ruth Sloan Associates (Washington, D. C.) 
has completed an educational survey of Africa 
for the Twentieth Century Fund, presumably as 
part of this project. African News, I, no. 8, 
Oct. 1954, p. 1. This organization was founded 
in 1953 and began publication of this monthly 


The final report by Kimble is to be 
based primarily on the technical Papers 
and on the results of Dr. Kimble’s own 
researches and travels and will be 
published in book form.’”% 

An international conference whose 
theme was “Stability and Change in 
African Society” was held in 1953 at 
Princeton under the joint sponsorship 
of the Social Science Research Council 
and the National Research Council 
with the financial aid of the Carnegie 
Corporation. It was attended by 68 
participants from universities, founda- 
tions, government agencies and other 
institutions, and included six repre- 
sentatives from abroad.*” The Carnegie 
Corporation in 1953 also extended 
significant support towards African 
studies: $150,000, the largest grant in 
1953 for area interests and among the 
five major grants of the year, was 
awarded to the Food Research Insti- 
tute of Stanford University for research 
on economic development of Africa 
South of the Sahara; $80,000, the 
largest grant and almost 25% of the 
total money expended in the year for 
Teaching Research and Publication, 
to the East African Institute of Social 
Research, Makere College (Uganda) 
for work which “will concern itself 
with the emerging type of African 
leadership.3®> The Carnegie Corpora- 
newsletter in January, 1954. Dr. Sloan had 
been since 1947 director of the United States 
Government’s International and Educational 
Exchange Program for Africa. New York Times, 
Feb. 21, 1954. Dr. Sloan is “known to many 
Africanists for her liaison work on research and 
information in the African field for the United 
States State Department.” Africa, XXIV, 
1954, p. 385. 

56 “Matchet’s Diary,” West Africa, no. 1937, 
April 10, 1954, p. 323. 

57 Bryce Wood, “The Conference on Problems 
of Area Research in Contemporary Africa, 
Social Science Research Council Items, VAI, no. 4, 
Dec. 1953, p. 42-46. 


58 Carnegie Corporation. Annual report, op. 
cit., p. 32. 
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tion is also supporting travel tours of 
Africa by various university teachers.® 
The Ford Foundation, for some years 
now, has been granting Foreign Study 
and Research Fellowships in the Asian 
and Near East areas, but, beginning 
with its 1955-56 program, this foun- 
dation is also extending support to 
African Studies Fellowships.® Finally, 
the Ford Foundation has extended a 
$200,000 grant of aid to the African 
Research and Studies Program of Bos- 
ton University to be used over the 
next five years for the “expansion of 
basic teaching and research and the 
accumulation of library source mate- 
rials,’’6! 


VI. 


While the African area programs at 
Lincoln and Howard universities are 
extremely important, continuing as 
they do the extensive and appreciative 
attention historically given to African 
affairs by Negro scholars, schools and 
Negro people generally, these pro- 
grams and the studies offered at Negro 
colleges and universities have nonethe- 
less suffered serious neglect. The vari- 
ous surveys and other monographic 
material of the Social Science Research 





59 Professors Kingsley Davis and William A. 
Hance of Columbia University, for example, 
went on a 17,000 mile three months tour of 
Central and West Africa in 1952. Travelling by 
plane and car, “the purpose of the tour, 
sponsored by the Carnegie Corporation, was to 
gather information that will better inform 
Americans on the economic and political situa- 
tion in Africa.” Dr. Hance now offers a special 
course at Columbia University on the economic 
geography of Africa. Columbia Daily Spectator, 
December 18, 1952. 

6 Ford Foundation, Foreign Study and Re- 
we Programs (New York, October 

| New York Times, November 28, 1954. The 
Ford Foundation has extended a similar grant 
of $235,000 to the African Studies program at 
Northwestern University, and has also made a 
grant of $29,000 in support of the Howard Uni- 
versity program. 


Council, and the discussions on area 
research as published in the various 
journals ignore completely these con- 
tributions to African research. No ac- 
count of the African studies at the 
various Negro institutions is made in 
the several national planning surveys 
and conferences. Negro scholars, in- 
cluding such figures as Rayford W. 
Logan, E. Franklin Frazier and W. 
E. B. DuBois, or members of such 
schools as Howard, Lincoln, Fisk, and 
Atlanta, several of whom are well 
qualified, have also been ignored. 
They have not participated in any 
published material of the various re- 
search council committees working in 
this field or in the two national area 
conferences: Negro publications, such 
as the Journal of Negro History, and 
others, have not been fully utilized. 

This disregard of Negro scholars, 
seemingly so incongruous in programs 
studying the Negro peoples of Africa, 
has been noted and vigorously con- 
demned by Negro Africanists. In dis- 
cussing the program at Lincoln Uni- 
versity, one wrote: 


It is a well-known fact, that both the 
Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History, and Lincoln University, are 
‘persona-non-grata’ in many circles. After 
all, Azikiwe and Nkrumah have fed the 
fires of African Nationalism, not only with 
what training they got at Lincoln, but at 
the fountain of information poured forth 
by the Association and Carter G. Woodson. 
As early as 1928 he was, still as an under- 
graduate student at Lincoln, raising a fuss 
with the then ‘administration’ about intro- 
ducing a course in Negro History; and he 
finally became the first teacher of such a 
subject at Lincoln. 

Lincoln University’s Institute on Africa 
—Like the Association, (like Carter Wood- 
son!) Lincoln University has refused to 
sacrifice its independence, and its basic con- 
cern and identification with African Na- 
tionalism, for the sake of getting funds or 
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subsidies that come gladly to those who 
profess to be ‘objective’ about Africa and 
Africans—which is to say, who follow the 
line of European Colonialism.” 


VII. 


This heightened interest in African 
studies is sharply attuned to political 
developments in Africa. As Karl A. 
Wittfogel has proposed, this research 
has been “politically focussed.” Raw 
materials and investment opportuni- 
ties, strategic and military import, the 
status quo and/or colonialism—and 
not only European, are the themes 
underlying current African research. 

The Johns Hopkins summer session 
African program®, for example, opened 
with a five-day conference* in which 
Admiral Richard L. Conolly, now 
president of Long Island University, 
stated in his keynote address that the 
withdrawal of Britain and the United 


 H. Alfred Farrell, “What Lincoln University 
Is Now Trying To Do With The Assistance of 
the Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History,” Negro History Bulletin, 17: 50, 
68, D 1953. 

% The reports of this conference are soon to 
be published in a trade edition. Personal com- 
munication. For a revealing, although short, 
account of the conference, see “Conference on 
Africa,” Times British Colonies Review, Autumn, 
1954. 

% Dr. Kofia Busia, the Gold Coast sociologist, 
taught at the 1954 Northwestern University 
summer session and attended this conference. 
Ralph Bunche of the United Nations and Lo- 
renzo Dow Turner, the eminent linquist and 
Africanist of Roosevelt College were also pres- 
ent. Attending too, was Dr. Max Yergan, 
described by the Times British Colonies Review, 
ibid., as ‘‘a specialist on African affairs.” Dr. 
Yergan, it will be remembered, was billed as 

“America’s Foremost Authority on Africa” in 
his controversial ae ‘Africa: Next Goal 
of Communists,” U. S. Nes & World Report, 
May i, 1953, p. 52 63. Yergan was also the 
chief government witness at Federal Grand 
Jury hearings held in Washington, D. C., which 
indicated that the Department of Justice “re- 
gards the work done by the Council on African 
Affairs in sending aid for the relief of needy 
Africans in South Africa as grounds for possible 
prosecution under the Foreign Agents Registra- 
tion Act.” Council on African Affairs, Press 
Release, October 16, 1954. 
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States from the Suez would be a “poli- 
tical-strategic debacle of stunning pro- 
portions.” Admiral Conolly, comment- 
ing on the British-Egyptian negotia- 
tions being conducted at that time, 
said, “The Allied powers have lost 
control of the best possible base for the 
defense of the Middle Fast, and thus 
of the outer works for the defense of 
Africa.” Similarly, Sir Philip Mit- 
chell, former governor of that tragic 
land, Kenya, in his address to the 
conference, outlined an unqualified 
justification of colonialism in Africa: 


I am well aware that “colonialism” has 
in our day become a term of reproach, even 
abuse, but as a “colonialist” for 40 years 
(for 17 of them even that arch-sinner, a 
Colonial Governor) I am unrepentant and 
undismayed, although at times fearful lest 
the current mood of the west should result 
in ‘colonialism’ being prematurely aban- 
doned.® 

The processes now called “colonialism” 
have been beyond question the most bene- 
ficient, disinterested, and effective force 
which has ever been brought to bear on 
Africa in all its history. That it might have 
been better, that it has its blemishes and 
faults, does not alter that plain statement 
of fact. 

If the suffering people were to be rescued 
from their blood-stained misery, their hope- 


% New York Times, August 10, 1954. From 
the military viewpoint, if this be the evaluation 
of the British-Egyptian agreement on the Suez, 
what is the next logical step. “American expo- 
nents of ‘containment’ of Communism, or those 
who advocate aggressive action against Russia 
and her satellites by the Western Powers, will 
have to think much harder about what the 
Anglo-Egyptian pact means in relation to their 
fundamental ideas. Can Russia be ‘contained’ 
in the Middle East in terms of the points on the 
future of the Canal Zone which have been 
agreed between Britain and Egypt, or will 
America have to ask for long-range atomic 
bomber bases in the territories of Colonial 
Powers in Africa?” Morena, “The Canal Zone 
Pact and Middle East Defence,” African World, 
September 1954, p. 6. 

% Opposition to “premature independence” 
is, of course, a long standing policy also of the 
Department of State, under the Acheson as 
well as Dulles periods. 
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less poverty, and their brutish pagan life, 
and set upon the hopeful road of progress, 
the situation that confronted the West 
when the African Colonies were occupied 
was one which required, above all, the 
establishment of strong, just, and liberal 
authorities which would impose order and 
the rule of law, make the lives of the poor 
and weak safe from violence, protected by 
transport from famine and by medical 
knowledge from epidemics, and create the 
conditions in which the seeds of Christian 
civilization brought by the missionaries 
could grow and bear their fruit.*” 


Similarly, the report on the Prince- 
ton conference on Africa opens by 
emphasizing the politico-military im- 
portance of Africa to the United States. 
The conference discussion also pres- 
sured for a revision of America’s tra- 
ditionally anti-colonialist feelings.** 


8? Mitchell, Sir Philip, “Colonialism was 
Beneficient and Disinterest; being further ex- 
tracts from the address given to the School of 
Advanced International Studies of Johns Hop- 
kins University, U. S. A.,” East Africa and 
Rhodesia, XXXI, no. 1563, Sept. 23, 1954, p. 80. 

68 Bryce Wood, op. cit. p. 42-43, “In the 
years since the end of World War II, American 
students in the social sciences and other dis- 
ciplines have taken an increased interest in 
African problems. Attention was drawn to 
Africa during the war by the battles fought in 
the north, along the Mediterranean shore, and 
by the establishment of transportation lines 
farther south, through French West Africa 
and the Sudan. Following the war, the emer- 
gence of the Belgian Congo as the principal 
producer of uranium, and the growing realiza- 
tion of the contemporary and potential signi- 
ficance of racial and nationalist movements in 
Africa have kept the affairs of that continent 
nearer the center of world interest than in the 
interwar period.” “An approach to African 
studies: Emphasis was given to the view that 
Americans, specialists as well as members of 
the general public, should examine afresh some 
of their stock assumptions in trying to under- 
stand political and social problems in African 
colonial territories. Because the United States 
broke its colonial bonds as the result of a re- 
volutionary struggle, a tendency to sympathize 
with the peoples of colonial territories rather 
than with the governments of metropolitan 
powers has persisted in this country to the 
present day. It was suggested that this ten- 
dency, though unexceptional in itself, has oc- 
casionally been expressed without ‘adequate 
consideration of the factors in a complex rela- 
tionship.” 


More succinctly, Dr. Kimble, in an- 
nouncing the Twentieth Century 
Fund’s African study noted the rich 
raw material resources of Africa, its 
pivotal position in international affairs, 
and Africa’s growing national move- 
ments “each of which is being wooed 
by the enemies, as well as the friends, 
of freedom.” He then concluded, ““This 
county’s self-interest, to rate it no 
higher, demands that we take cogni- 
zance of these things.’’®* These things? 
—The descriptive outline of the survey 
pointedly declares, “What happens in 
the uranium mines of the Belgian 
Congo today may well affect the 
Pentagon to-morrow.””° 


VIII. 


This over-riding association of for- 
eign area research with United States 
corporate and government objectives 
must arouse considerable concern not 
only on political grounds pertaining 
to the policies with which this research 
is identified and supports—and on the 
success or failure of which the cor- 
rectness of the research itself may be 
judged, but also on substantive, scien- 
tific questions relating to the very 
integrity, independence and validity 
of area social science. 

Julian H. Steward asks pertinent 
question in this regard. ‘“‘Several ques- 
tions may be asked of any national 
area research program: To what ex- 
tent is foreign policy the predominat- 
ing concern? If it is the predominating 
concern, how far can area research be 


89 New York Times, May 18, 1953. The 
Twentieth Century Fund’s African project re- 
ceived coverage also in Business Week, June 
27, 1953, cover and p. 154-156. Another article, 
written after Dr. Kimble’s return from his 
tour of Africa, and even more sharply stated, 
appeared in the New York Herald-Tribune, 

ov. 14, 1953. 

7 As quoted in “Matchet’s Diary,’ 


op. cit. 
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dedicated to this purpose without en- 
dangering the objectivity of social sci- 
ence itself? If area programs have 
other purposes, which are purely sci- 
entific rather than political, what are 
they?” 

It may, perhaps, be felt that these 
are not legitimate questions. UNESCO, 
tor example, considers the “philosophic 
and ethical bases” of area research 
separable from its character and meth- 
od.” These questions may be ignored, 
ruled out of order, as it were, by edict 
of the chair.”* Others, and this is repre- 
sentative of the position of those high 
in foundation and research circles, 
recognize the situation but are not 
disturbed. They are satisfied with the 
character of foreign area research as 
it is now constituted.” 


71 Julian H. Steward, op. cit., p. 75. 

7 Area Studies (UNESCO International So- 
cial Science Bulletin) op. cit., p. 633. “The 
writers of these articles have sought to be 
‘scientific —in other words, they have not 
troubled about the philosophical and ethical 
bases of what they are trying to do. It would 
be well, however, to say something about those 
aspects here. Like any other scientific method, 
the area study may be a weapon of peace or war. 
An exact knowledge of the part that a foreign 
country plays in international political and 
social life may help strategists in a future war 
quite as much as it does the advocates of col- 
lective security. Just as tremendous advances 
in aircraft design and construction were na- 
turally made under the pressure of war-time 
needs—advances which, now that peace has 
returned, help to bring people closer to one 
another—so area studies may be used in two 


ways.” 

73 Charles Wagley, op. cit., p. 8. “Thus area 
studies are not to be regarded as military 
preparation for war, and the fact that some 
knowledge so gained can be useful in war is not 
pertinent to this discussion. Such knowledge is 
just as necessary for international cooperation 
between peoples. . 

7 Richard H. Heindel, op. cit., p. 1. “Indeed 
there are so many immediate problems which 
legitimately claim priority that the best scho- 
larly and teaching skills are greatly taxed and 
have not had full opportunity to explore the 
possibilities of the integration of knowledge and 
effort which the objectives of area programs 
demand.” It is pertinent to note here that area 
studies on “immediate problems which legiti- 
mately claim priority” should be of such value 





But the bias, emphasis and distor- 
tion evident in the content of foreign 
area research stand in sharp contrast 
with these estimates, and make im- 
perative an honest and fundamental 
appraisal. Bennett sensed this prob- 
lem when he wrote: 


Other support is needed for the long-term 
development of area studies. Government 
interests are immediate and focused on 
certain critical areas of the globe. These 
shift with rapidity. Furthermore, govern- 
ment grants are seldom free of restrictions. 
Academic interests, however, are universal 
and presumably constant. The task of 
building and maintaining facilities to meet 
academic needs, as well as basic research 
needs, is in the hands of the universities.” 


“Other support” has been forth- 
coming, yet it is evident that this has 
not fulfilled the role outlined by Ben- 
net with regard to area research. 
Werner J. Cahnman has written even 
more sharply: 


The first and foremost danger is that area 
studies are being viewed as the chamber- 
maid of politics. Area studies may be only 
a covering term for a more effective map- 
ping of the world for the purpose of im- 
perialistic penetration and ultimately for 
war. The growth of area studies may mean 
that science is to be bent to motives that 
are extra-scientific and even anti-scientific 


to those who do the studying, and so completely 
valueless to those being studied. An extensive 
area project which formed the basis for his 
monograph, op. cit., was conducted in Puerto 
Rico by Julian H. Steward. Yet, on another 
occasion, Steward remarked, “I wonder if you 
do not have to go beyond just saying what the 
consequences are. td we had to tell Puerto 
Ricans what to do about their overpopulation, 
their low standard of living, and other practical 
problems, I think we would simply have to reply 
in the existing total framework, “You can’t do 
a thing about it.’ It is going to take some drastic 
and far-reaching changes, the nature of which 
we are not prepared to say.” Sol Tax, ed., 4n 
Appraisal of Anthropology Today (Chicago, 
1953), p. 187. 

7% Wendell C. Bennett, Area Studies, op. cit., 
p. 41. 
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in character. This would be German Geo- 
politics with a vengeance.” 


The Code of Ethics of the Society 
for Applied Anthropology states that 
“The applied anthropologist must take 
responsibility for the effects of his 
recommendations, never maintaining 
that he is merely a technician uncon- 
cerned with the ends toward which 
his applied scientific skills are di- 
rected.”””? And it may, perhaps, be this 
understanding that led Ralph L. Beals 
of the Department of Anthropology, 
University of California at Los Ange- 
les and member of the Social Science 
Research Council Committee on World 
Area Research, to exclaim: 


The discussions of applied anthropology 
in government shocked me by their com- 
plete acceptance of the view that the basic 
problem is how someone can do something 
to other people tacitly understood as in- 
ferior or subordinate. Not only was this 
true in discussions of government anthro- 
pology of the United States, Great Britain, 
and France; it was present in the opinions 


® Werner J. Cahnman, op. cit., p. 234. This 
same point has been made by Jean B. ‘Duroselle, 
op. cit., p. 638. Discussing, the series “American 
Foreign Policy Library,” edited by Sumner 
Welles and Donald McKay, which contained 
titles like the United States and France, the 
United States and China, The United States 
and en Near East, etc., Duroselle 
comments: . the significance of the titles 
is the same in every instance—what the United 
States should know of the role and place in 
international life of the countries or groups of 
countries studied. It is finally possible to ima- 
gine—and it would not be such a very extrava- 
gant flight of fancy—area studies being com- 
missioned by the Defence Ministry or the Fo- 
reign Affairs Ministry of this or that country 
with a militarist or imperialist aim.’ 

™ Human Organization, VIII, 1949, p. 20- 
21; reprinted in X, 1951, p. 32. 


voiced by Mr. Shah regarding the tribal 
peoples of India, and in reports of the fate 
of divergent cultures in Indonesia... 

It is time some, if not the primary, 
emphasis of applied anthropology should 
be on determining what people want and 
aiding them to get it rather than on how 
they can best be persuaded to do what is 
thought best for the dominant culture. 
I can recognize that the task often is not 
simply to find out what people want but 
to help them arrive at a solution of present 
difficulties satisfactory to them. It may be 
said that, if dominant cultures would leave 
other cultures alone, there would be no 
need for this second task.... 

In our present world-wide technological 
revolution, applied anthropology ethically 
should be most concerned with enabling 
people to recognize the inescapable forces 
pressing upon them and presenting to 
them, so far as is possible, the various 
alternatives open to them together with 
the hidden implications of each course of 
action. I would argue for cultural self- 
determination to the fullest extent com- 
patible with world needs. Whatever the 
rights and wrongs, I am sure no people is 
going to be able to sit unmolested very 
long on a rich iron or petroleum deposit, 
but at least let people have some voice in 
their own fate. 

I can hear some anthropologists saying 
that this is arrant nonsense because: Who 
is going to pay for this kind of applied 
anthropology? To this I have no immediate 
answer save to suggest that those of sensi- 
tive consciences may sleep better of nights 
doing this kind of application than do those 
serving the cause of ‘policy’ and administra- 
tive expedience.”8 


Others besides anthropologists 
might examine the implications of 
these remarks. 


78 Sol Tax, ed. op. cit., p. 188-189. 
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INTRODUCTION 


“Do Negroes in America have a 
chance for higher education?” ‘What 
about racial segregation in your 
schools?” “How many Negroes were 
lynched last year?” “Why do you per- 
mit educational discrimination in a 
democracy?” 

Any American educator visiting col- 
leges and universities in Pakistan, 
India, Ceylon, and other Asian coun- 
tries is sure to be asked these and many 
other questions regarding treatment of 
Negroes in his country. At least this 
was my experience on a recent trip 
around the world while I was studying 
especially the impact of Communism 
on education in 39 countries from 
Japan to Morocco. Many other visi- 
tors to Asian universities have re- 
ported similar experiences. 

Some of these questions are honest 
inquiries from students eager to know 
more about American conditions. More 
often, however, they are Communist- 
inspired. It is common knowledge that 


* Bibliographical Note: Most of the informa- 
tion in this article has been taken from official 
publications of the United States Office of 
Education, particularly “Statistics of Negro 
Colleges and Universities” by Henry C. Badger 
(Statistical Circular, No. 293, April 1951); the 
Statistical Yearbook 1952 of the United Nations; 
the Negro Yearbook, Volume 11; recent files of 
the Journal of Negro Education, published at 
Howard University, Washington, D. C.; and 
from data furnished by the Southern Regional 
Council, Atlanta, Georgia. In this type of article 
it was not felt desirable to give specific detailed 
documentation. This article was written in De- 
cember 1954 for publication in the Punjab Edu- 
cational Journal, published at Lahore, Pakistan. 


in most Asian universities there is a 
small but well-informed minority of 
Communist students who are skilled 
in picking flaws in American life for 
the annoyance and sometimes discom- 
fiture of visiting lecturers. The Com- 
munists have also seen to it that every 
evidence of racial blemish, even though 
minor in character, is magnified out 
of all proportion and becomes front- 
page news in the leftist press all over 
the world. 

No country, of course, is perfect. 
Each has its problems. Each finds atti- 
tudes and actions on the part of some 
of its citizens which are not always to 
its credit. Some of these undemocratic 
attitudes have their roots in historical 
conditions and customs which are 
likely to change less rapidly than legal 
enactments. This condition is not 
limited to America. For example we 
were assured that the historic caste 
system of India had been abolished, 
and we found this was true legally, but 
we also found ample evidence that 
many aspects of it continue in practice 
even if officially outlawed. 

Similarly in America the Negro was 
freed from slavery almost a century 
ago, but in spite of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the U. S. Constitution 
he has not yet attained full political, 
economic, and educational equality, al- 
though marked progress has been 
made. We do not claim to have a per- 
fect democracy in America, but do 
claim that our democracy is a system 
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in which by the will of the people we 
can gradually wipe out existing evils. 
And we are doing this through demo- 
cratic processes, something that would 
never be permitted under a Communist 
regime. 

Today there is a national trend 
toward more nearly equal and non- 
discriminatory treatment of the Negro 
in all phases of American life. During 
the past few years remarkable progress 
has been made in removal of race dis- 
crimination—political, economic, and 
social. I was absent from the United 
States in Japan and other countries for 
almost seven years. I was surprised 
upon returning to Washington last 
year to see the many changes in the 
status of Negro citizens. There has 
been complete or substantial elimina- 
tion in the past few years in many 
places of various types of segregation— 
in the armed forces of the country, in 
transportation, public service, hotels, 
restaurants, theaters, industry, public 
housing, recreation and sports. 

But good news travels much more 
slowly than bad news. It is less spec- 
tacular and newsworthy. It is not 
played up by the Communist press 
in other countries. Indian university 
students, for example, can hardly be- 
lieve that not a single case of Negro 
lynching has occurred in America in 
the past three years and more—not 
“hundreds annually” as_ recklessly 
claimed by some Communist speakers 
and journals. “I don’t believe you” 
was the flat statement made by one 


Indian student when this fact was. 


stated by an American speaker. Blitz, 
the Bombay Communist weekly, 
stated there were 530 cases of lynch- 
ings in 1947. This was a slight exag- 
geration. Actually there was only one! 

Similarly I have found that there is 
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much ignorance and misunderstanding, 
particularly in educational circles in 
Africa and Asia, regarding the rapid 
integration of the Negro in all phases 
of American life and especially in the 
less newsworthy but very important 
field of education. Nor is this entirely 
surprising, since educational changes 
have been so frequent and so recent. 
Very recently (May, 17, 1954) the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
handed down a decision declaring that 
the segregation of Negro and white 
pupils in the public schools of the coun- 
try was unconstitutional. This epoch- 
making decision was all the more re- 
markable, not only because it reversed 
a previous decision of more than a half 
century’s standing permitting such 
segregation if “separate but equal” 
facilities were provided for both races, 
but also because it was unanimous on 
the part of the nine members of the 
Court, one third of whom were from 
the Southern states where racial segre- 
gation has been most pronounced. 
The Supreme Court held in May 
that to separate Negro children “from 
others of similar age and qualifications 
solely because of their race generates a 
feeling of inferiority as to their status 
in the community that may affect their 
hearts and minds in a way unlikely 
ever to be undone.” The Court there- 
fore concluded that “in the field of 
public education the doctrine of ‘separ- 
ate but equal’ has no place. Separate 
facilities are inherently unequal.” 
This is not the place nor is it yet the 
time to discuss fully this vital decision 
which has been characterized as the 
most important event in American 
Negro history since the Emancipation 
Proclamation of President Lincoln in 
1863 which abolished Negro slavery. 
Already the decision has been made 
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effective in Washington, the capital of 
the country, where over half of the 
school children are Negro, with re- 
markably little commotion or com- 
ment, and in several other southern 
cities as well. General reorganization 
of the schools in seventeen Southern 
states, however, in accordance with 
the decision of the Court, is still in 
process of implementation—the long- 
awaited implementation decree of the 
Court having been handed down on 
May 31, 1955. 

The remainder of this article will be 
devoted to reporting some of the signi- 
ficant facts regarding progress and 
present status of higher education for 
Negroes in the United States prior to 
this important decision of the Supreme 
Court. This decision doubtless will give 
further impetus to the marked develop- 
ments in the field of higher education 
in which the progress toward integra- 
tion has been greater than in the fields 
of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. It is too early to judge the effects 
of the Court’s decision on the more 
than one hundred colleges and uni- 
versities of the country now attended 
primarily by Negroes. Many signifi- 
cant changes may occur in them in the 
next decade. The object of this article 
is not to prophesy but to record. It will 
report present conditions and recent 
developments in higher education of 
Negroes in the United States. 


SIGNIFICANT CHANGES IN A HALF 
CENTURY 


An early American philosopher, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, once observed 
that it is not so important where we 
are as the direction in which we are 
going. Judged by this criterion the 
higher education of Negroes in the 
United States presents a remarkable 


story of progress in the direction of in- 
creased educational opportunity and 
achievement. 

There are approximately 15,000,000 
Negroes in the United States—almost 
exactly one-tenth of the total popula- 
tion of the country. About two-thirds 
of these live in the 17 Southern states 
and the District of Columbia in which 
segregated public schools in the past 
have been required. In these states are 
found more than a hundred higher 
educational institutions established 
primarily for Negroes and attended 
largely if not exclusively by them. 

In no phase of the progress of the 
Negro in America in the past half cen- 
tury has there been more remarkable 
development than in the field of higher 
education. Let us consider briefly some 
of the significant changes in these in- 
stitutions and their services to Negro 
youth in this period. We shall discuss 
number of institutions, staff, enroll- 
ment, graduates, and finances. 

The number of higher educational 
institutions primarily for Negroes has 
increased but slightly in the past 50 
years—from 99 in 1900 to 108 in 1950. 
But the enrollment in them of students 
of college grade has increased from 
2,624 in 1900 to 74,526 in 1950. This 
is a 28-fold increase. In the same period 
the total enrollment in all American 
institutions of higher education has in- 
creased only 11-fold. It should be 
stated, too, that in 1900 there was an 
enrollment in these so-called “colleges” 
of 28,000 pupils of elementary and 
secondary grade, more than ten times 
the enrollment of students of real col- 


lege level. In 1900 more than forty of ° 


these “colleges” had no students of 
college grade. Today this is all changed. 
Only a minority of these institutions 
now accept any students below college 
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grade and these usually are for the 
purpose of providing practice teaching 
facilities for their college students. 

In 1900 a total of 1,555 teachers were 
reported, but most of them were giv- 
ing instruction to the large majority 
of students of secondary and elemen- 
tary level mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph. It is probable, therefore, 
that the equivalent of about 150 full- 
time teachers were engaged in instruc- 
tion of all students of college grade. 
By 1950 the number had increased to 
5,841, a 39-fold increase. 

The number graduating with the 
baccaluareate degree in 1900 was 156. 
In 1950 this number had swelled to 
13,108, an increase of 84-fold. In all 
American colleges the increase of 
graduates during the same period was 
16-fold. In 1900, 22 of the Negro grad- 
uates were young women; in 1950 the 
number was 6,641, an increase of 302- 
fold. No masters’ degrees were con- 
ferred in 1900. The first record of this 
degree is in 1920 when it was earned by 
five Negro students. Thirty years later 
in 1950 the number was 768 of which 
433 were earned by young women. 
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To date no institutions primarily for 
Negroes have conferred the doctor of 
philosophy degree but it has been 
earned by many Negro students in the 
graduate schools of Northern univer- 
sities. The first one known was in 
1876. In 1921, for the first time, three 
Negro young women won this highest 
earned degree at Northern institutions 
—University of Chicago, University of 
Pennsylvania, and Radcliffe College 
(associated with Harvard University). 
For the past six or seven years from 
thirty to fifty Negro young men and 
young women have completed the re- 
quirements for the doctorate of 
philosophy each year. 

In the same half century educational 
and general expenses in these institu- 
tions primarily for Negroes increased 
from $3,700,000 to $36,200,000, an al- 
most 10-fold increase. Value of build- 
ings, grounds, and equipment in- 
creased from $7,900,000 to $119,800,- 
000, a 15-fold increase. Amount of en- 
dowment or permanent invested funds 
increased from $2,150,000 (in 1910) 
to $53,000,000, a 25-fold increase. 

Perhaps these various increases can 


TABLE I 


CHANGES IN HIGHER EpucaTIONAL INSTITUTIONS PRIMARILY FOR NEGROES IN 
THE Unitep Srates, 1900 anv 1950 











Percentage 

1900 1950 Increase 

Negro population of United States... 8,833,994 15,042,286 70% 
SEES Ses 99 108 9 
Noes ook ted oe cari ceaaen 150 5,851 3,801 
ESE, COE RO ne 2,624 74,526 2,740 
Graduates, A.B. degrees, total... ... 156 13,108 8 ,303 
Graduates, A.B. degrees, women... . 22 6,641 30,086 
Graduates, M.A. degrees........... 0 768 — 
ce ae 4 $3,700,000 $36,200,000 878 
Property value.............0.-000- 7°900,000 119,800,000 1,416 
SG a o's oials vcdeer 2,150,000 53,000,00 2,365 
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best be compactly summarized in tabu- 
lar form, with percentages of increase 
computed for each item. This is done 


in Table I. 


Present ConpDiITIONS 


Let us now turn to a consideration 
of present conditions, first in the in- 
stitutions primarily for Negroes, then 
in other institutions throughout the 
country. In the fall of 1950, 18 institu- 
tions, primarily for Negroes, had en- 
rollments in excess of 1,000 students 
each; one (Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) had over 4,000 students. 
This, the largest Negro institution, has 
a campus of 50 acres valued at 
$13,000,000, an annual budget of al- 
most $5,000,000 and a library of 
280,000 volumes. Chartered in 1867, it 
has grown until now it has colleges of 
liberal arts, medicine, dentistry, phar- 
macy, and schools of law, religion, 
social work, and engineering and archi- 
tecture. In 1952 it had a faculty of 306 
members of whom 71 were women. 
Over half of them (154) had the doc- 
tor’s degree and 121 the master’s 
degree. 

Eighteen of the Negro institutions 
offer graduate work with a total en- 
rollment of 2,108 graduate students, of 
whom 51 per cent are young women. 

The institutions primarily for 
Negroes, however, which have been 
considered up to this point, represent 
but a part of the total opportunities 
for higher education of Negroes. In 
recent years, principally in the past six 
years, many institutions in the South- 
ern states, previously absolutely closed 
to Negroes, have been opened in whole 
or in part to qualified students of the 
Negro race. 

Partly as a result of a series of court 
decisions that it was impossible for a 


state to provide “separate but equal” 
facilities at the level of professional and 
graduates schools, Negroes have been 
admitted to the law, medical, and other 
professional schools of the state uni- 
versities in most of the Southern states. 
Many privately controlled institu- 
tions, also, have voluntarily adopted 
this policy, usually without restric- 
tion to the graduate level. 


Without the influence of the 
Supreme Court decision referred to 
above, the transition to some degree of 
racial integration at the higher educa- 
tional level has been achieved in all 
but a few of the Southern states. In 
November 1954 there were 54 publicly- 
controlled universities and colleges, 
state or municipal, and 69 privately- 
controlled institutions — established 
primarily for white students which now 
admit Negro students also. This makes 
a total of 127 such institutions in the 
17 states and District of Columbia. 


The number of Negroes actually en- 
rolled in these 127 institutions is not 
as yet large, but the barriers have been 
broken and significant increases may 
be expected. The New York Times re- 
ported (March 15, 1954) between 2,000 
and 3,000 Negro students enrolled in 
them. Time Magazine (June 14, 1954) 
reported 3,000. Probably the number is 
greater this year. Many of the institu- 
tions do not compile separate statis- 
tics for Negroes, all students being 
treated alike in the registrar’s office. 
Hence only estimates are possible in 
such cases. 


It is true that most of the state uni- 
versities mentioned above have been 
open only at the graduate and profes- 
sional school levels. With the decision 
of the Supreme Court, however, it is 
probable that state universities in most 
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if not all of these states will be opened 
jn the near future at the undergraduate 
levels also. Amarillo College in Texas, 
a municipally controlled institution, 
has admitted undergraduates for the 
past three years, probably the first 
publicly;controlled institution in the 
South to do so. Such an educational 
development in the Southern states in 
six short years since 1948 constitutes 
something of a social and educational 
revolution. 

Another substantial but unknown 
number of Negro students is found in 
the approximately 1200 institutions of 
higher education located in the 31 
states outside of the 17-state area 
spoken of above as the Southern states. 
Close to five million Negroes live in 
these states and their children prac- 
tically all attend unsegregated public 
schools. Virtually all of the 1200 
higher institutions in these states are 
open to white and Negro students on 
the same basis. Unfortunately no 
records are available for the numbers 
enrolled in them. Usually no such 
records are kept. 

A Negro professor of education at 
New York University (whose total en- 
rollment is in excess of 41,000) said 
recently that “several thousand” 
Negroes are enrolled there. It is known 
that hundreds are attending other 
Major institutions, particularly in the 
large cities. One careful writer stated 
that 20,000 Negro students would 
enter Negro colleges in the South in 
the fall of 1954 and 4,000 more (one- 
fifth as many) would enter Northern 
institutions. This is a conservative 
estimate. It is not unreasonable to 
estimate that the total enrollment in 
Northern and Western institutions is 
also at least one-fifth of the 74,526 re- 
ported above in the Southern ones. 
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This would amount to almost 15,000 
students. 

Combining the known enrollment of 
74,526 with these two estimates of 
3,000 and 15,000 indicated above 
would bring the total enrollment of 
Negro students in higher educational 
institutions to about 92,500. For the 
international comparisons to be made 
below, however, a figure of 90,000 will 
be used to be conservative. All of these 
figures refer to full-time students in 
regular sessions. If summer school and 
part-time students were added the 
total would be much _higher—one 
writer states that it would be more 
than twice as great. 


QUALITATIVE ASPECTS 


The information presented so far 
has been very largely quantitative in 
character. What of the qualitative as- 
pects? The transitions reported in bi- 
racial higher education have been 
accomplished surprisingly rapidly and 
smoothly and without serious inci- 
dents of racial friction. After the initial 
step has been taken the Negro student 
seems to have been accepted fairly 
quickly on his merits and the color of 
his skin forgotten or ignored. Many 
professors have stated that the Negro 
student exhibits equal capacity with 
the white student for independent 
scholarly work. 

Donald Murray entered the Univer- 
sity of Maryland Law School under a 
court order, the first Negro thus to 
cross the color line in a Southern state 
university. “At no time whatever,” he 
wrote, “did I meet any attempted 
segregation or unfavorable treatment 
on the part of any student in the school 
or of any professor.” 

At Amarillo College, Texas, a Negro 
girl gave a public recital, attended by 
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a very appreciative biracial audience— 
something unique for a Texas higher 
educational institution. 

At the University of Arkansas the 
students selected a Negro as the prin- 
cipal speaker for their 1953 Honors 
Day convocation. At the same institu- 
tion a Negro law student was elected 
president of his prevailingly white 
dormitory. 

In Northern and Western institu- 


tions, healthy racial attitudes and re- 
lationships are well-established and 
usually taken for granted. Negroes en- 
rolled in these institutions hold class 
and college offices, play on varsity 
athletic teams, and win various honors, 
often out of proportion to their num- 
bers. It was reported in the summer of 
1954 that the heads of student govern- 
ment organizations at Harvard Uni- 
versity, Radcliffe College, and Penn- 
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sylvania State University all were 
Negroes. The University of Michigan 
and the University of California at Los 
Angeles have had Negro student gov- 
ernment heads in the past three years. 
Yale University and the University of 
Pennsylvania have had Negro varsity 
football captains in recent years. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON 


In conclusion we shall attempt to 
answer the question: “How do the 
opportunities of Negroes for higher 
education in the United States com- 
pare with those of young people in 
other countries—of Asia, Africa, 
Europe, North and South America, 
and Australia?” To secure one com- 
prehensive answer to this question [| 
have taken the data on students en- 
rolled in higher education and total 
population of the principal countries 
as given in the United Nations’ Statis- 
tical Yearbook 1952. This volume gives 
the latest available data for enrollment 
and population estimates, usually for 
1951, as furnished by UNESCO. From 
this volume I have taken all countries 
outside the Iron Curtain which have 
an enrollment of 15,000 students or 
more in higher education. Table II 
gives the names of these countries, 
their population, and the number of 
students enrolled in higher education. 
From these data I have computed the 
number of students per million of pop- 
ulation, as indicated in the right-hand 
column. 

UNESCO properly says that “‘inter- 
country comparisons are subject to 
caution owing to variations in the defi- 
nitions employed and the scope of the 
data.” Doubtless absolutely valid com- 
Parisons are open to some question in 
the above group of countries, due to 
such differences. But the general pic- 
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ture has considerable validity. It is 
clear that the opportunities for Negroes 
in the United States for what is defined 
in this country as “higher education” 
appears to be distinctly higher than 
that of the people in any other major 
country in their own institutions of 
“higher education.” The number of 
American Negroes securing higher 
education in America is greater than 
the total number of higher education 
students in Pakistan, even though 
the population of Pakistan is five 
times as great as that of Negroes in 
the United States. 


GENERAL SUMMARY STATEMENT 


It is freely conceded that conditions 
are not yet ideal for the higher educa- 
tion of Negroes in the United States. 
Marked and constant efforts are being 
made to improve them. Many such 
efforts will be realized in the next 
decade, not to mention the next half 
century. But Oliver Wendell Holmes 
would probably be well satisfied that 
they are going in the right direction— 
which is the important factor. 


In America we are working, and 
working rapidly, toward racial equality 
in many directions including the vital 
one of education. Fortunately there 
has been virtually no evidence that 
Communist or Communist-front 
groups or organizations have tried to 
exploit the more sensitive aspects of 
the situation on any American campus. 
Nowhere has the admission of Negroes 
to higher institutions, or their exclu- 
sion from them, produced anything re- 
sembling a strike or boycott nor has it 
been made a prime political issue. 


We realize that Communist propa- 
gandists and anti-American fellow- 
travellers have skillfully played upon 
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the sensibilities of students in other 
countries the color of whose skin hap- 
pens to be other than white. They have 
argued vigorously that a nation which 
discriminates against its dark skinned 
citizens can never be trusted with 
leadership in Asia or Africa. But the 
simple facts, such as presented in this 
article, if given wide circulation in Asia, 


can do much to give the lie to such 
irresponsible and false Communist pro- 
paganda. The opportunity of the Negro 
young man or young woman in the 
United States for higher education jis 
vastly greater than is the opportunity 
of all young people in most of the coun- 
tries from which such propaganda 
emanates. 
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The Reading Performance of Some 
Negro College Students 


LEANDER L. Boykin 


Director, Division of Education, Southern University 


Examination of the literature in the 
field of reading shows that there has 
been an immense number of investi- 
gations of the reading ability of ele- 
mentary school children. Considerable 
study has also been made of the read- 
ing ability of high school pupils. More 
recently, investigations in the field of 
college reading have received increased 
attention. 

For the most part, studies dealing 
with reading at the‘college level reflect 
the rapid interest in corrective reading 
and remedial teaching. Many of the 
investigations listed by Gray are based 
on data other than those revealed by 
reading tests. In fact, according to 
Gray, “only a limited number of 
studies relating to reading tests was 
reported between July 1, 1952 and 
June 20, 1953.” It thus appears that 
there is need for more careful analysis 
of the reading abilities and problems 
of college students, particularly as re- 
vealed by reliable test data. 

Even more limited than general 
studies dealing with reading at the col- 
lege level is the number of investiga- 
tions reported on the reading abilities 
and problems of Negro college stu- 
dents. There is need, therefore, for 
more adequate data on the reading 
performance of students enrolled in 
colleges for Negroes if valid attempts 
are to be made to institute programs 
designed to improve instruction and 
eliminate student failures through the 
organization of remedial reading 
classes and clinics. The present study 


was initiated to contribute toward the 
realization of these and other objec- 
tives. More specifically, it seeks to 
answer the following questions: 


1. What is the reading ability of 
Negro college students as re- 
vealed by the performance of 596 
freshman students at Southern 
University? 

2. In what areas are these students 
most deficient—vocabulary, rate, 
or comprehension? 

3. What sex differences, if any, 
exist? 

4. What was the extent of the 
variability of the group? 


Source oF DaTA AND PROCEDURE 


The subjects tested were 596 stu- 
dents enrolled as Freshmen at Southern 
University in September, 1953. The 
distribution according to sex was 241 
men and 355 women. The range of 
ages, based on nearest birthday was 15 
to 39 for women; 17 to 38 for men. 
However, 77 per cent were between the 
ages of 18 and 20 inclusive, which is 
about normal for a freshman college 
group. 

The Reading Comprehension Test 
Cl, Form R, of the Cooperative Eng- 
lish Test, Form RX, Single Booklet 
Edition (lower level) was used to 
obtain data for the investigation. The 
test provides for computations in the 
areas of (1) Vocabulary, (2) Level of 
Comprehension, (3) Speed of Compre- 
hension, and (4) Total Reading Com- 
prehension. Provision is also made for 
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translating raw scores into scaled 
scores. 

Since the validity of the test and 
measurement technique depends to 
such a great extent on the care and 
accuracy with which it is used, the 
greatest care was taken to see that 
the test was properly administered. 
The directions given by the authors 
were followed carefully. The test was 
administered to all subjects at the same 
time and by the same individual. They 
were scored under the close supervision 
of the writer by two persons who had 
had special training in such work. 
The raw scores on each test were con- 
verted into scaled scores according to 
the author’s directions. All interpre- 
tations and calculation, etc. are based 
on scaled rather than raw scores. This 
makes possible direct comparison with 
the norms of the group on which the 
test was standardized. 


RESULTS OF THE INVESTIGATION 


The results obtained will be dis- 
cussed under four main divisions. 


1. Analysis of reading ability in 
terms of the total performance of 
the group. 

2. Comparison of the total group 
performance in the areas of (1) 
Vocabulary, (2) Level of Compre- 
hension, (3) Speed of Compre- 
hension. 

3. Sex differences. 

4. Variability. 


READING ABILITY OF THE GRoUP 


According to the data presented 
the mean score for the group of 596 
freshmen students was 37.72. The 
standard deviation was 11.45. The 
mean score for the group on which the 
test was standardized is 55.1, the 
standard deviation 9.6. Thus, when 


compared with the standardization 
group, freshman students at Southern 
University fall some 17.7 points below 
the average. Expressed in another way, 
Southern University freshman read 
on the average about two-thirds as 
well as did the college students on 
which norms for the test were estab- 
lished. A mean score of 55.1 is about 
the 58 percentile; that of the Southern 
University freshman group, 37.7, about 
the 5th percentile. 

A question which naturally arises is, 
“Given a fair sample of 596 freshman 
students, how reliable is the obtained 
mean of 37.72?” An even larger ques- 
tion to be answered is, ““By how much 
does the mean of the 596 freshman stu- 
dents tested probably diverge from 
the mean which would have been 
obtained had all freshman students of 
Southern University been measured?” 
The answer to the first of these ques- 
tions is provided to some extent by 
the calculation of the standard error 
of the mean which is .4690. This might 
be interpreted to mean that the 
chances are 68 in 100 that the obtained 
mean does not diverge from the true 
mean by more than plus or minus 
.4690, or that the true mean falls be- 
tween the limits 37.25 and 38.19. 
Furthermore, the changes are 997 in 
1000 that the obtained mean of 37.72 
does not diverge from the true mean 
by more than 1.40, or that the true 
mean falls with the limits 36.32 and 
39.12. 


Performance on Areas of the Test 


In Table I are presented the scores 
of the group for each of the separate 
areas of the test: (1) vocabulary, (2) 
level of comprehension, and (3) speed 
of comprehension. Analysis shows that 
Southern University students ranked 
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TABLE I 


CoMPARISON OF ScoRES OF SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY FRESHMAN STUDENTS IN 
VocaBULARY, LEVEL oF COMPREHENSION, AND SPEED OF COMPREHENSION WITH 
THOSE OF THE Group ON WHICH THE TEST WAS STANDARDIZED 























Level of Speed of 
Vocabulary Comprehension | Comprehension 
Mean | S. D. | Mean | S. D. | Mean | S. D. 
Group on Which Test | 50.6 9.6 | 55.7 9.2 | Sn.7 | Wie 
Standardized 
Southern University Fresh- | 35.5 | 10.1 | 47.2 | 14.7 | 41.1 | 10.2 
man Group 
Difference Between Means | 15.1 8.5 16.6 
Percentage Relationships of | 70.15 84.66 71.17 


Mean Scores 


























highest in level of comprehension, next 
in speed of comprehension, and lowest 
in vocabulary. The group on which the 
test was standardized ranked highest 
on speed of comprehension, next on 
level of comprehension, and lowest on 
vocabulary. It will also be noted that 
the differences between the mean 
scores of the group on which the test 
was standardized and the mean scores 
of Southern University students in the 
several areas are as follows: Vocabu- 
lary, 15.1; Level of Comprehension, 
8.5; Speed of Comprehension, 16.6. 
Expressed in terms of a percentage 
relationship, analysis of the data 
indicates that the mean score for 
Southern University students were 
70.15 per cent of the mean score for 
the standardizing group in the area of 
vocabulary; 84.66 per cent in level 
of comprehension; 71.17 per cent in 
speed of comprehension. 


Sex Differences 


Since sex is usually considered as 
one of the chief factors in determining 
individual differences, comparisons 
were made of the reading ability of 
men and women on the Total Reading 
Test, and on the separate parts of the 
test. It was found that the men aver- 
age slightly higher than women in 
total reading ability. The mean scores 
for the two groups were 38.12 for men 
36.84 for women. (Table II) Cor- 
responding standard deviations were 
11.61 for men; 11.35 for women. The 
data presented in Table II also show 
that the men made higher scores than 
the women in each of the three separate 
areas of the test. 


In the area, speed of comprehen- 
sion, the mean score for men was 38.91; 
for women, 36.04. The mean score of 
the men on level of comprehension was 
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54.20; for women, 43.42. On the voca- 
bulary section of the test, the mean 
score of the men was 42.22; for the 
women, 34.50. Standard deviations 
for the two groups were as follows: 
speed of comprehension, 10.4 for men, 
9.75 for women; level of comprehen- 
sion, 15.1 for men, 14.4 for women; and 
vocabulary, 11.61 for men and 9.7 for 
women. 

A question which naturally arises is 
whether the differences between the 
obtained mean for Southern Univer- 
sity freshman men are reliably greater 
or merely a chance effect? It would also 
be desirable to know if the test were 
administered to other samples of simi- 
lar subjects would this difference dis- 
appear, or perhaps appear in the oppo- 
site direction, with the mean for 
Southern University women becoming 
greater than that for men. Calculation 
of the reliability of the differences be- 
tween the two mean provides such an 
answer, since this procedure takes into 
account both the extent of the dif- 
ference between the means and their 
variability. 

The reliability of the mean and of 
the differences between means is ex- 
pressed in terms of probability and has 
been designated as a test of signifi- 
cance. The prevailing practice until 
about 20 years ago was to demand a 
ratio, called the “critical ratio,” of the 
differences to its standard error of 3.00 
or more for significance; i.e., to render 
untenable the hypothesis that it was 
possible that no difference between the 
means exists in the population from 
which the samples were drawn. When- 
ever a difference between two measures 
was found greater than three times the 
standard error of the difference, such a 
difference was said not to be expected 
to be due to pure chance, but because 
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the samples were drawn from two uni- 
verses whose means were different. 

During the past twenty years, how- 
ever, there has been a growing ten- 
dency to express such differences in 
terms of probability rather than in 
terms of a ratio. The probabilities most 
often quoted are 5 per cent level, desig- 
nated as significant, and the 1 per cent 
level, designated as highly significant. 
The 5 per cent level implies that if iden- 
tical means exist, the probability of 
obtaining from random samplings two 
means as different or more different 
than the ones actually found is five in 
one hundred. The 5 per cent and 1 per 
cent levels correspond to values which 
differ from the mean by 1.96 standard 
deviations, respectively. When the 
ratio of the difference to its standard 
error lies below 1.96, it is said to be not 
significant. When it lies between 1.96 
and 2.58, it is considered significant, 
and when it lies above 2.58 it is said 
to be highly significant. 

In Table II are presented the stand- 
ard errors of the means for men and 
women in the areas of Speed of Com- 
prehension, Level of Comprehension, 
Vocabulary, and Total Reading. Also 
shown in the Table are the differences 
between the mean score for men and 
women in the several areas, the stand- 
ard errors of the differences between 
the means, and the ratios of the dif- 
ferences between means to their 
standard errors. 

From the data presented in Table 
II, it may be observed that the dif- 
ferences between the mean scores for 
men and women are as follows: Speed 
of Comprehension, 2.87; Level of Com- 
prehension, 1.78; Vocabulary, 7.72; 
and Total Reading, 1.28. Correspond- 
ing standard errors of the differences 
between the means are 3.40 for Speed 
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of Comprehension, 1.23 for Level of 
Comprehension, 8.51 for Vocabulary, 
and 1.42 for Total Reading. The ratios 
of the mean differences to their stand- 
ard errors are as follows: Speed of 
Comprehension, .85; Level of Com- 
prehension, 1.45; Vocabulary, .91; 
Total Reading, .90. 

Since in none of the areas is the ratio 
of the difference between the mean and 
the standard error of the difference be- 
tween the mean equal to 3.00, and since 
all of the ratios are less than 1.96, the 
95 per cent level of confidence, it may 
be concluded that the differences be- 
tween the mean scores for men and 
women freshman students at Suuthern 
University are not significant, but due 
merely to chance. 


Variability of the Group 


One of the most striking things about 
the distribution of the reading test 
scores of the group of 596 students is 
the extreme range and variability in 
their reading abilities. The range of 
Sum of Scaled Scores was from 44.5 to 
204.5, based on mid-point of the class 
intervals. This indicates that there was 
a difference of 160 score units between 
the highest and lowest ranking stu- 
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dents. The extreme variability of the 
group is also indicated by the sizes of 
the standard deviations which were 
32.84 for men, 26.68 for women, and 
30.22 for the group as a whole. 

The data show that there was wide 
variation in the distribution of the 
scores on the several areas of the test. 
In Vocabulary and Speed of Compre- 
hension the range was form 17 to 67, 
in Level of Comprehension, form 17 to 
83, and in Total Reading Scores, from 
3 to 73. The differences between 
highest and lowest scores indicates 
that some students read at a level from 
three to four times more advanced 
than that of other students. 

Since the range as a single measure 
of dispersion may be somewhat mis- 
leading, due to the great emphasis 
given extreme cases, a more reliable 
measure of the extent of variation of 
the group is probably the coefficient 
of variability, which does not give so 
much weight to extreme scores, and 
which permits more direct comparison. 
It should be kept in mind that the 
coefficient of variability is a number 
showing the per cent that the standard 
deviation is of the average score. 

In Table III are summarized the 


TABLE III 


CoEFFICIENTS OF VARIABILITY FOR 596 MEN AND WoMEN STUDENTS ON THE 
CooperRATIVE Reapinc Test, Form R. 








Coefficient of Variability 








TOTAL 

MEN WoMEN Group 

Vocabulary 27.49 28.10 35.52 
Speed of Comprehension 26.74 27.05 24.89 
Level of Comprehension 33.37 33.10 31.16 
Total Reading Scores 28.83 30.80 30.35 
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coefficients of variability for the sev- 
eral areas of the test for men and 
women students and for the total 
group. Examination of the data re- 
veals that there was little difference 
between the variability for, men and 
women students on the test. This is 
perhaps to be expected since, as has 
been pointed out, there were no sig- 
nificant differences between the per- 
formance of men and women students. 
However, the fact that the variability 
is wide for both men and women stu- 
dents is indicated by the sizes of the 
coefficients of variability. For the 
several areas, the coefficients of varia- 
bility were as follows: Vocabulary, 
35.52; Level of Comprehension, 31.16; 
Speed of Comprehension, 24.89; and 
Total Reading Scores, 30.35. 

The size of the standard deviations 
is also indicative of considerable varia- 
tion in relation to the mean, also the 
percentile ranks of scores. For example, 
in the area of Total Reading, 3 of the 
596 students scored at or above the 
90th percentile; 20 above the 26th 
percentile; about 36 at or above 
the 62nd. Eighty-one students scored 
above the 40th; 436 below the 25th 
percentile. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


One can point to a considerable 
number of studies concerned with the 


reading abilities of college students in 
institutions of higher learning in gen- 
eral. However, ten such investigations 
appear to have been made which deal 
specifically with the reading abilities, 
problems, and needs of students en- 
rolled in colleges and universities en- 
gaged primarily in the higher education 
of Negroes. Therefore, the purpose of 
this investigation was two-fold: (1) 
to make a contribution to the need for 
more extensive test data on the read- 
ing problems, needs, and abilities of 
students enrolled in Negro colleges 
and universities, and (2) to point out 
what the results obtained from analy- 
sis of the data suggest with reference 
to the improvement of the reading 
level of freshman college students at 
Southern University. 

In general, the results show that 
freshman students at Southern Uni- 
versity read on the average about two 
thirds as well as did the group on which 
the test was standardized. The group 
was poorest in Vocabulary, best in 
Level of Comprehension. The varia- 
bility of the group was considerable in 
all areas of the test—Vocabulary, 
Speed of Comprehension, Level of 
Comprehension, and Total Reading. 
Men students made higher scores than 
did women in all areas of the test. 
These sex differences were not sig- 
nificant, however. 








Current Literature on Negro Education 
BOOK REVIEWS 


Douglass: The Crowning Years* 


In 1865 when slavery was abolished 
the Negro orator, Frederick Douglass, 
a symbol of abolitionism for a quarter 
of a century, still had thirty years to 
live. In Reconstruction and After Doug- 
lass’s career during these “elder states- 
man” decades comes into full focus 
in a treatment that is both biographical 
and autobiographical. As in the preced- 
ing three volumes of this series, the 
first portion of this work is a life-and- 
times portrait along conventionally- 
organized lines, and the second and 
longer section is a compilation of 
things said or written by Douglass. 

The biographical pages, roughly 
one-third of the total, reveal a thor- 
ough knowledge of Douglass’s activi- 
ties. The Negro leader is first seen in 
his important role of advocate of 
political equality. His presidency of 
the Freedmen’s Savings Bank in the 
seventies is recounted, as are his activi- 
ties as officeholder—Marshal of the 
District of Columbia under President 
Hayes, and Recorder of Deeds under 
Presidents Garfield and Arthur. A 
revealing chapter relates the story of 
his diplomatic career as United States 
minister to Haiti. Throughout the 
book Douglass is seen as a spokesman 
for the Negro, but the author properly 
emphasizes the fact that Douglass’s 
major contribution to reform was his 
championship of a broad program of 
human rights; Douglass’s interests 





*Philip S. Foner, The Life and Writings of 
Frederick Douglass, vol. 1V, Reconstruction and 
After. New York: International Publishers, 
1955. Pp. 574. 


and activities were never racially 
restrictive. 

If Foner goes over much ground 
that is familiar, he also brings to light 
many new facets of Douglass’s career, 
notably his association with the 
weekly, New National Era, as editor 
and financial backer, and his unremit- 
ting fight against lynching, which he 
attributed not alone to the mob, but 
also to “the public sentiment of the 
South.” The author is not hesitant in 
probing motivation; Douglass’s un- 
failing support of the Republican 
party is explained as the characteristic 
belief that the party of Lincoln was 
the Negro’s “major hope for the 
future.” Often Foner goes beyond 
exposition and explanation; scorning 
the there’s - much - to - be - said- 
on - both - sides - of - the - question 
approach, he actively enters the lists, 
bestowing praises and passing judg- 
ments. 

Foner avoids tired language but his 
narrative is not smoothly contrived. 
Its choppiness may have a partial 
explanation in the very nature of his 
central character. A many-sided man, 
Frederick Douglass was broad rather 
than deep and his biographer is called 
upon to weave together many strands. 
Foner does not always attempt such 
craftsmanship; he is often cavalier 
about transitions. An example in point 
is the section entitled, “Some Personal 
Notes” (pp. 113-120); in these pages 
the sidelights on Douglass, while 
interesting in an anecdotal way, 
seemed to be lumped together pri- 
marily because they could not be 
fitted in elsewhere. 
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In the last portion of this volume, 
Foner has compiled 121 of Douglass’s 
writings. These include speeches before 
political and civic groups, formal lec- 
tures to lyceum gatherings, articles in 
such magazines as the North American 
Review, and Atlantic Monthly, editor- 
ials in the New National Era, and per- 
sonal letters to friends. These writings 
vary in length from a 10,000 word 
address, ‘““The Negro Exodus From 
the Gulf States,” to a three sentence 
note of thanks written the day before 
he died to a Washington school teacher 
who had invited him to visit her school. 
These writings illustrate Douglass’s 
clarity of style, his richness of vocab- 
ulary and his vast store of knowledge. 
They also reveal his forthrightness, 
never dimmed by age, and his refusal 
to hold his peace whenever civil liber- 
ties were imperilled. 

Many of these writings, particu- 
larly the lengthy speeches, are acces- 
sible in pamphlet form. To these Foner 
has added personal letters culled from 
public repositories such as the Gerrit 
Smith papers at Syracuse University, 
and private sources such as those in 
the possession of collectors like Arthur 
Spingarn. Douglass was a_ prolific 
correspondent and many of his letters 
are still scattered about (as undoubt- 
edly Foner will be so informed by 
their possessors). One omission is 
puzzling—that of Douglass’s speech 
at the Commencement exercises at 
Storer College, Harpers Ferry, on 
May 30, 1882, a noteworthy address in 
view of Douglass’s associations with 
John Brown. 

If one other question might be 
raised about Foner’s compilation, it is 
the arrangement. These writings well 
might have been organized and pre- 
sented by topical content rather than 
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chronologically. The latter arrange- 
ment seems less needful than ever 
when, as in this case, the compiler 
furnishes a 154 page biography, pre- 
sents an excellent 15 page “Chronol- 
ogy of Frederick Douglass” at the 
back of the book, and appends also a 
series of “reference notes” (these in 
addition to the footnotes). 

With this final volume Dr. Foner 
completes a job of eight years’ dura- 
tion. His industry and dedication 
merit high praise; scholars and lay- 
men alike are equally in his debt. 
His presentation of the writings of 
the most prominent Negro in the 
nineteenth century is of a piece with 


‘current movements to publish the 


papers of eminent Americans. And to 
have edited and ushered into print 
the writings of Douglass was particu- 
larly worth-while, For here was a man 
who not only had something to say, 
and said it with moving literary power, 
but a character whose well-rounded 
life makes him worth knowing and 
one whose mission was to make his 
America a better land to live in. 
BENJAMIN QUARLES 
Morgan State College 


Father of Negro Nationalism* 


A book-length study of the contro- 
versial Marcus Garvey has been long 
overdue. For although he was but one 
in a long line of Negro dissenters, 
Garvey had special points of unique- 
ness. As no other Negro leader, he had 
a technique for reaching the masses, 
and his influence extended beyond 
the United States and his native 
West Indies. 





*Edmund David Cronon, Black Moses. 
Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1955. 
Pp. 278. 
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In this portrait by Edmund David 
Cronon, of the Yale University history 
faculty, Garvey emerges in full pano- 
ply. Not yet thirty when he left 
Jamaica, Garvey established head- 
quarters in Harlem and literally cata- 
pulted into the limelight. Branches of 
his brainchild, the Universal Negro 
Improvement Association, mush- 
roomed in Negro urban centers; his 
well-edited weekly, the Negro World, 
effectively spread the ““Back-to-Africa” 
gospel. With a sure sense of mass 
psychology, the self-styled ‘“‘Pro- 
visional President of Africa’? went in 
for plumed hats and cockades, brass 
bands playing martial airs, “African 
Redemption” medals, and the con- 
ferring of titles of nobility. 

Not content with being a master 
propagandist, Garvey thought of him- 
self as a financial titan, a misconcep- 
tion that proved his undoing. His 
business ventures, notably the ill-fated 
Black Star Line, were resounding 
failures, eventually landing him in the 
Atlanta penitentiary, the postal 
authorities having made stick their 
charge that he had used the mails 
with intent to defraud. Pardoned by 
President Coolidge after nearly three 
years of confinement, Garvey was 
immediately deported, never to regain 
his former prestige and influence. 

Cronon does not confine himself to 
narration; he undertakes to explain 
and assess. Throughout his pages 
there is an attempt to account for the 
man and his movement. Garvey’s 
animosity toward whites and light- 
skinned Negroes, for example, is seen 
as a full-blooded Negro’s reaction to 
the acutely color-conscious island en- 
vironment of his youth. Similarly the 
phenomenal growth of the Universal 
Negro Improvement Association is 
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seen against the backdrop of the 
urban Negro’s disillusionment follow- 
ing World War I, and his groping for 
a way out. 

Although written in sympathetic 
overtones, Black Moses is a fairly 
drawn balance sheet. On the credit 
side Garvey is seen as a dedicated 
leader imbuing the Negro masses with 
a deepened sense of self-respect and a 
pride in their historic past. But Gar- 
vey is also seen as a racial supremacist 
with an uncritical glorification of all 
things black, and a false prophet whose 
gospel of a racial purity to be achieved 
in an African motherland was both 
regressive and impractical. And Cro- 
non’s final judgment is unequivocal: 
Garveyism failed because “escape, 
either emotional or physical, was 
neither a realistic nor a_ lasting 
answer.” (P. 224.) 

While Cronon’s major conclusion is 
reasoned and tenable, there may be 
reservations about particular inter- 
pretations. Garvey’s leaving his Ja- 
maican birthplace, for example, is 
viewed in isolation as an individual 
response rather than as part of a 
trend, Garvey being one in a proces- 
sion of ambitious islanders who for 
various reasons sought their fortunes 
in distant lands. Cronon may also be 
questioned on his assessment of Gar- 
vey’s international influence. In his 
heyday Garvey’s name certainly had 
transcontinental currency, but to as- 
sociate Garvey with present-day Afri- 
can nationalism, including the Mau 
Mau, is to view African developments 
narrowly rather than in context as 
another manifestation of the world- 
wide reaction of native peoples to 
colonialism, especially in Asia. 

Although modest in length, Cro- 
non’s study is fully documented. He 
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has combed the books and articles 
dealing with the Garvey movement 
and has consulted the leading con- 
temporary Negro weeklies. In tracing 
the tangled activities of the Black 
Star Line, the author used both federal 
court and national archives records, 
in the latter instance going through 
the files of the Department of State 
and of the United States Shipping 
Board. For the personal life of his 
subject, Cronon had access to an 
unpublished biography by Mrs. Amy 
Jacques Garvey. 

The title, Black Moses, is no more 
accurate than it need be, in view of 
Garvey’s failure. Cronon’s style is 
clear and unadorned, rhetorical flour- 
ishes being supplied by the numerous 
direct quotations from Garvey. An 
incisive foreword is furnished by John 
Hope Franklin. A competent job of 
book-making is topped off by four 
pages of illustrations, one of them a 
full-page likeness of Garvey in mili- 
tary regalia and a second equally 
imposing shot of him in academic 
attire. 

BENJAMIN QUARLES 


A Liberal Catholic Looks 
at Africa* 


The good works of the Catholic 
Church in Africa south of the Sahara 
have notably supplemented the opera- 
tions of governments especially in 
education and public health. Father 
Considine, Professor of Contemporary 
World Missions at Maryknoll Semi- 
nary, naturally devoted most of his 
long African journey to the enterprises 
of the Church. But he is no blind 
partisan. He concluded, for example, 





*John J. Considine, Africa, World of Free 
Men. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 
1954. Pp. 398. 


that “Communism with its searing 
hostility to religion is not today an 
organized public movement in West 
Africa. The presence of agents provoca- 
teurs, professional or amateur, is re- 
ported from time to time but no pat- 
tern of substantial Red conquest is 
evident” (p. 25). Since his principal 
guide in Dakar was one of the best 
informed men in Senegal, Father 
Robert Rummelhardt, editor of 
Afrique Nouvelle, his conclusion was 
probably valid, at least as of late 
1953. 

The author, moreover, indicates 
the importance of Moslemism which 
“is the fastest gaining religious element 
in fetishist Africa” (p. 31). Like most 
Catholics in West Africa he is, to be 
sure, critical of the facts that in 1952 
the French High Commissioner saluted 
at Dakar Moslem pilgrims from all 
the eight territories who were en 
route to Mecca but did not wish offi- 
cial godspeed when Catholic pilgrims 
left for Rome during the Holy Year 
of 1950. 

On the whole, Father Considine 
gives a balanced account of the condi- 
tions that he observed in Senegal, 
Dahomey, Gold Coast, Nigeria, French 
Equatorial Africa, Belgian Congo, 
Ruanda-Urundi, Central Africa, East 
Africa and the Union. It is too simple, 
however, to say that “French Africa 
has no color bar” (p. 7). The author 
had just referred to equal accommoda- 
tions in restaurants, schools and shops 
before making this categorical state- 
ment. In these places of public accom- 
modations there is little racial dis- 
crimination. But the economic law of 
low wages keeps most Africans out of 
these places, and sometimes whites are 
paid higher wages for doing the same 
work as Africans. The reviewer ob- 
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served in 1953 that especially in hous- 
ing is there segregation—much of it 
due to economic causes but much of it 
also fundamentally racial. In addition 
to describing the neat but modest 
houses of European style occupied by 
a few African évolués which the author 
saw in the Medina, the native quarter 
of Dakar, he might have made at 
least a passing remark about the vast 
majority of the hovels in this sprawl- 
ing slum, a stinking, squalid reminder 
of the urbanization that is taking place 
in many parts of Africa. 

While sympathetic to the progress 
of the Gold Coast toward self-govern- 
ment, Father Considine sounds a 
relevant note of warning when he 
suggests (p. 40) that the problems of 
this emerging state are not unlike 
those in some of the Latin American 
republics. The reviewer heartily agrees 
and hopes that leaders of all the non- 
self-governing territories will under- 
take a systematic study of the prob- 
lems of independence in Latin America. 

On the disputed point of Nkrumah’s 
religion, the author believes that the 
Prime Minister’s early Catholic faith 
has slipped away from him; “though 
he pays lip service to religion, he is 
not regarded today as a Catholic.” 
One observer told Father Considine 
that Nkrumah was attached to Com- 
munist methods for getting things 
done. The Prime Minister stated to a 
French journalist: “‘I am not a 
Communist, but I watch with interest 
how things are done in the U.S.S.R. 
I admire Marx, Engels, Lenin, but not 
Stalin. I hold a very strong dislike for 
Stalinism’ ” (pp. 40-41). 

The author did not report an inter- 
view with either Nkrumah or Nnamdi 
Azikiwe. In Nigeria Father Considine 
was told that a friendly eye toward 
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Moscow though without espousal of 
Communism, the leaning toward Islam 
and the anti-missionary attitude of the 
little groups of educated Nigerians 
who follow “Zik” are the stumbling 
blocks of the future. 


Like most travellers, the author 
was favorably impressed by the rela- 
tively large numbers of Africans in 
the Belgian Congo who are literate 
and who are employed in semi-skilled 
and skilled jobs. Though still reluctant 
to permit Congolese to study at Bel- 
gian universities, the Brussels govern- 
ment has made an encouraging begin- 
ning of higher education in the Congo 
and in Ruanda-Urundi. A Superior 
Council of Ruanda, a consultative 
body of thirty-two Natives, was com- 
posed of thirty-one Catholics and one 
Protestant. 


While devoting most of the chapters 
on the Union of South Africa to the 
work of the Catholic missions, he 
saw more clearly the slums of Johan- 
nesburg than of Dakar. The chapter 
on the Central African Federation is 
not a valuable contribution. Aliena- 
tion of the land of the Kikuyus was one 
of the principal causes of the Mau 
Mau movement which “‘would appear” 
to have a Communist connection 
(pp. 332-333). He quotes, apparently 
with approval, the assertion (p. 333): 
““*The only possible answer to these 
explosive situations in Africa must lie 
in working toward making a reality 
of the spiritual strength which Chris- 
tianity alone can give to the West 
in its battle with Communism....” 
He favors the use of public funds for 
religious education within a country’s 
general system of education. 


Excellent photographs reveal the 
better aspects of life which lead to the 
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hope that Africa may well be a “World 
of New Men.” 
Rayrorp W. Locan 
Professor of History 
Howard University 


A Less Than Complete Story* 


Haiti was the first Latin American 
nation to win and maintain, despite 
the incredulity and hostility of a 
white and slave-holding world, its 
independence. Today it is known 
largely as a land of voodoo and tour- 
ism. 

Those who know nothing of Haitian 
history, the people, the land, the reli- 
gions and the “Renaissance of the 
Seven Arts” will find the chapters on 
these subjects rewarding. The prospec- 
tive tourist will gain interesting infor- 
mation about sights to see in the capi- 
tal and in the provincial cities. In 
many respects the photographs are 
the most valuable part of this hand- 


some book. 
Rayrorp W. Locan 


A History of Latin Americaj{ 


Surprisingly thorough for a book 
that attempts to cover the history of 
twenty nations and their relationships 
with the rest of the world “from the 
beginnings to the present,” this vol- 
ume provides an excellent introduc- 
tion to our sister republics in the 
Western Hemisphere. At once timely 
and timeless, it objectively presents 
the background for yesterday’s or 
tomorrow’s headlines concerning 
events in Argentina, Brazil or Guate- 
mala. It analyzes clearly and succinctly 
~ * Selden Rodman, Haiti: The Black Republic, 
The Complete Story and Guide. New York: 
The Devin-Adair Company, 1954, Pp. 168. 


{ Hubert Herring, 4 History of Latin America. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1955. Pp. 796. 
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the geographical, religious, economic, 
political, and racial aspects of the vast 
area. And, except for the unavoidable 
monotony stemming from the descrip- 
tion of a long succession of dictators, 
the volume is as “‘brilliantly readable” 
as the jacket suggests. 

The author, Professor Herring of 
Pomona College and Claremont 
Graduate School, is eminently quali- 
fied. His previous works include Good 
Neighbors; Mexico, the Making of a 
Nation; America and the Americas. 
Thanks to his extensive travels, he is 
often able to relate pertinent and 
interesting anecdotes from his own 
experience. Painstakingly he has sub- 
mitted portions of his manuscript to 
distinguished scholars in the field. 
The section on the African background, 
for example, was read by Fernando 
Ortiz, James F. King, Melville Hers- 
kovits, and Charles Bagley, and he 
quotes from Donald Pierson, Gilberto 
Freyre, Frank Tannenbaum, Rayford 
Logan, and others. His numerous 
references include an article from the 
Journal of Negro History and The 
Negro in the Americas (Public Lec- 
tures of the Division of Social Sciences 
of the Howard University Graduate 
School, 1940). 

In the absence of accurate statistics, 
and to the discomfiture of census- 
takers in some Latin American coun- 
tries, Herring estimates the number of 
Negroes and mulattoes in the area at 
some 25 millions. The African imprint 
is obvious in such republics as Haiti, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Pan- 
ama, and Brazil. ‘Other countries 
have substantial Negro minorities, 
ranging from a tenth to a third of the 
population: here we put Venezuela, 
Colombia, Ecuador, and most of 
Central America.” (P. 92.) Even Ar- 
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gentina, which prides herself on her 
“‘whiteness,” has “‘probably more Ne- 
groes and mulattoes than Argentine 
nationalists admit.” (P. 580.) 

Professor Herring writes eloquently 
of the Negro’s contributions to this 
new civilization. Along with the more 
generally recognized talents—music, 
rhythm, stamina, adaptability, a sense 
of humor—‘‘the Negro brought quali- 
ties of leadership to the New World. 
Far from being the docile and acquies- 
cent slave of popular mythology, the 
Negro displayed his aggressiveness and 
his talent for organization in the fight 
for freedom—not only his own free- 
dom but the freedom of oppressed 
peoples everywhere....The Negro 
distinguished himself as leader and 
soldier in practically all the campaigns 
‘or independence in the New World.” 
(P. 113.) In addition to Haiti’s Tous- 
saint Louverture, Cuba’s Antonio Ma- 
ceo, and Brazil’s Luis Gama, there are 
brief references to many of lesser fame 
who achieved distinction, especially in 
the arts. 

Similarly the author traces the 
history and characteristics of the other 
dominant ethnic groups that constitute 
“Indo-Afro-Ibero-America.” With ad- 
mirable impartiality, he assesses the 
qualities and defects of Maya, Inca, 
Aztec, mestizo, creole, conquistador, 
liberator, and caudillo. He notes the 
civilizing influence exerted by the 
Jesuits in behalf of the Indian. He 
points out the similarities and differ- 
ences between Spanish, Portuguese, 
and English colonization, maintaining 
that the “Black Legend” of Spanish 
misdeeds has been overdrawn. His 
defense runs something like this: 
Spain was no more cruel than France, 
England, and Holland would have 
been under similar circumstances. War, 





exploitation, and hunger were already 
familiar to the Indian before the Span- 
iard’s arrival. The weakness of this 
rebuttal, in the opinion of this re- 
viewer, is that it minimizes the funda- 
mental issue: what moral right did the 
Spaniard or any European have to the 
Indian’s life and property? 

After independence, the overall pic- 
ture is rather bleak, as revolution, 
caudillo, and exploitation follow revo- 
lution, caudillo, and exploitation. Of 
Honduras we read: “Ten constitutions 
have been drafted, promulgated, and 
ignored.” (P. 443.) Nineteen pages 
later, it is Venezuela’s turn: “More 
than twenty constitutions have been 
drafted, promulgated, and then ig- 
nored.” In Ecuador, “fifteen constitu- 
tions have been drafted, published, 
and usually forgotten.” (P. 500.) The 
same could be said of Haiti and many 
other Latin American republics. This 
disregard for law and order, accom- 
panied by recurrent dictatorships and 
unsound, unfair economic practices, is 
a concomitant of educational systems 
that either fail to reach the masses or 
fail to train them for effective democ- 
racy. On the brighter side of the ledger, 
progress is being made, thanks to the 
Good Neighbor Policy, Point Four, 
the United Nations, the Organization 
of American States, as well as en- 
lightened citizens and Christian or- 
ganizations in the countries involved. 

In his brilliant concluding chapter, 
“Latin American Relations: the Bal- 
ance Sheet,” Professor Herring sums 
up the challenge to U. S. diplomacy 
at the end of 1954. In addition to “a 
jealous nationalism” and _ traditional 


“Yankeephobia,” 


In most of Latin America the social and 
economic factors which encourage Com- 
munism are present: concentration of wealth 
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in a few hands; the grinding misery of the 
masses; meager pay, bad housing, inadequate 
food, and miserable provisions for health. 
There is an angry proletariat in every land; 
there are determined minorities of avowed 
Communists in Chile, Brazil, Mexico, Cuba, 
and elsewhere. (P. 771.) 


The situation is further complicated 
by the accusation that we are favoring 
various dictators who trample upon 
the democratic rights of their citi- 
zenry. Professor Herring suggests no 
panacea, but he does plead that we 
send our “ablest ambassadors” to 
Latin America and that our “foreign 
service [be] constantly strengthened 
and generously sustained.” (P. 772.) 
In short, this is a remarkable book 

that deserves careful reading both at 
home and abroad. Its value is en- 
hanced by maps, tables, a reading list, 
and index. 

Mercer Cook 

Howard University 


Rhode Island Negroes* 


This slim volume published by the 
Urban League of Providence, Rhode 
Island, is worthy of far more notice 
than it probably will receive. In 
seventy-six pages the treatment of 
the subject can hardly be exhaustive 
but what there is here contained is 
extremely interesting, historically valu- 
able, and well told. The author, Mr. 
Bartlett, has performed a worthwhile 
service. 

As its title indicates, this is a brief 
history of the Negro in Rhode Island 
from the time of his importation as a 
slave to the present. Small as was the 
colony and state of Rhode Island it 





*Irving H. Bartlett, From Slave to Citizen: 
The Story of the Negro in Rhode Island. Provi- 
dence: The Urban League of Greater Provi- 


dence, 1954, Pp. 76. 
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loomed large in the slave trade. No 
New England traders were more 
enterprising and resourceful than were 
those of the state. Though there were 
comparatively few slaves in Rhode 
Island, fortunes were made by her 
citizens in the slave trade. The story 
of the free Negro’s effort to gain recog- 
nition and status is a most interesting 
one as told here. The free Negro in 
this small state faced what must have 
seemed to be almost insurmountable 
odds. Though the number of Negroes 
in the state was small, their fight was 
a picture of the struggle which all free 
Negroes in the North faced before 
the Civil War. 

During the Civil War the Negroes 
of Rhode Island played an honorable 
role in the fight to keep the country 
united and to free their brothers in 
the South. The reader would like to 
know more of the action of those 
Rhode Island Negroes who served in 
the Union army, and in the navy. A 
more detailed account of the military 
record of the Fourteenth Heavy Artil- 
lery Regiment composed of blacks 
should make interesting reading. 

After the Civil War the Negro in 
the state faced the barriers and hard- 
ships faced by black men throughout 
the North. Employment opportunities 
were limited, and though the schools 
were opened to him after a struggle 
there was little incentive for him to 
take advantage of them. That dis- 
crimination against the Negro in the 
state has continued is indicated by 
the pattern of segregation in public 
housing in the state as Mr. Bartlett 
tells of it. 

Though this brief story of the Negro 
in Rhode Island is not intended to be a 
definitive study of the subject, the 
reader would like to have had a few 
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more facts presented. Further studies 
of court records, newspapers, and 
legislative records should give a fuller 
story of the Negro in the state before 
the Civil War. Census records of the 
Negro population of the state since 
1865 must contain valuable informa- 
tion about the ownership of property 
and employment of colored people in 
the state. Church records and private 
letters would give a better picture of 
the social and cultural life of the Negro 
in Rhode Island. 

Judging this brief sketch within the 
framework of its purpose, that is, as 
an exposition by the Urban League of 
the Rhode Island of the history of the 
Negro in the state, Mr. Bartlett has 
done a commendable job. A more 
intensive study of the Negro in the 
state after the Civil War will give a 
more complete picture. A_ similar 
treatment of other New England states 
will afford a true picture of the history 
of the black man in the section. 

Wi.uiston H. Lorron 
Department of History 
Howard University 


Present-Day Sierra Leone* 


This is one of “A series of illustra- 
tive volumes under the sponsorship 
of the Colonial Office dealing with the 
United Kingdom’s dependent territor- 
ies, the way their peoples live, and 
how they are governed” (p. 5). It pro- 
vides a general historical background 
of the Colony and Protectorate of 
Sierra Leone, a portrait of their scenery 
and natural endowment, some descrip- 
tion of the cultures, Creole and native, 





* Roy Lewis, Sierra Leone, a Modern Portrait. 
London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
1954, Pp. 263. 


including their increasing modification, 
and it recounts some of the problems 
involved in the growing movement 
toward local autonomy, particularly 
political independence. 

Sierra Leone, “Lion Mountain,” 
received its name in 1462 from Pedro 
da Cintra, one of the early Portuguese 
explorers, who heard as the roaring of 
lions the rumbling of the thunder in 
the summits of the coastal mountain 
ranges (pp. 19, 75). 

The Colony of Sierra Leone, Brit- 
ain’s second oldest African possession, 
was established in 1787 for the re- 
settlement of freed slaves, and con- 
sisted of “twenty square miles acquired 
from King Tombo, the Temne chief of 
the Sierra Leonian mountain peninsula, 
in exchange for rum, muskets and an 
embroidered waistcoat” (p. 4). In- 
cluded in the Colony also are certain 
coastal areas, such as Bonthe, Sherbro 
Island, and Turner’s Peninsula. The 
hinterland of some 27,669 square 
miles was proclaimed the Protec- 
torate in 1896, and Sierra Leone 
became the name of the entire coun- 
try. Freetown is the capital of the 
Colony, and Bo, 136 miles distance 
in the interior, is the capital of the 
Protectorate. 

The Colony has-remained the focus 
of Creole culture, although a few of 
the Creoles have gone to the hinter- 
land and native peoples of the Pro- 
tectorate more and more have estab- 
lished homes in the peninsula and 
mixed biologically and culturally with 
the descendants of the transplanted 
population. “Freetown,” Lewis says, 
“fs essentially a creole metropolis” 
(p. 5). It has preserved many of the 
characteristics brought to it in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
but it is the local center from which 
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radiate governmental and other influ- 
ences from the metropolitan power, 
the rendezvous of a variety of peoples, 
and the headquarters of the great 
trading firms and the Syrian shops 
that dominate the smaller-scale mar- 
ket. The Creoles are a composite 
people, as the liberated slaves who 
were the first settlers ultimately were 
derived from all parts of West Africa, 
although they had been brought from 
New World plantations, had been 
discharged in Canada or London from 
West Indian or other British regi- 
ments and warships, and constantly 
augmented by the human cargoes of 
captured slave ships, from the begin- 
ning of the humanitarian movement 
to 1862, when “the last slaver was 
captured” (p. 32). From all these 
places were brought genetic and cul- 
tural elements to create what Lewis 
calls ‘“‘Creoledom.” The Creole lan- 
guage (Lewis calls it Krio) reflects 
this multiple background. It has 
sources in English, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, French, and various African 
languages. Lewis says that “true Krio” 
is not Pidgin English, although it is 
similar to the latter, and quotes some 
expressions in both languages to il- 
lustrate differences. Though they have 
a sentimental attachment to their 
special status of “Anglo-Africans” 
and cultural distinctiveness, the Cre- 
oles are yielding continuously to the 
peoples of the hinterland as the latter 
are gaining more political power and 
acculturation increases among them. 

Tribal life prevails in the Protec- 
torate. The distribution of thirteen 
tribal groups and languages is shown 
in a sketch map (p. 58), some of which 
extend into Liberia and French Guinea. 
The Mende and Temne have been the 
best known of these groups. Something 


of the history and cultural charac- 
teristics of these peoples is told, espe- 
cially their subsistence economy and 
the changes that are occurring in 
their lives. Much of the latter is in 
reference to governmental “plans” for 
their economic improvement, health, 
and the introduction of literacy among 
them. “Change in Africa is speeding 
up,” Lewis says (p. 235), and “‘Educa- 
tion was the frontier between the old 
tribal and new westernized, creolized 
life, which brought to him who crossed 
it new associates, new ideas, new 
clothes, new personal ambitions” (p. 
152). These changes have created 
stresses in the integration of native 
society and, while introducing certain 
benefits of Western materialism and 
Christianity, have meant the loss of 
much that was valuable in its native 
milieu. Nevertheless, the native peoples 
are dominant numerically, and “Afri- 
canization” (pp. 217-225) is proceed- 
ing with acceleration in the direction 
of self-government and in other ways. 
“As concrete-and-steel construction 
comes in, as aerial surveys are set in 
motion, as science is applied to fisher- 
ies, to agriculture, to everything, 
European power is beginning to pass 
away. It is passing, however, not to 
the descendants of the ex-slaves who 
built Freetown—but to the people 
of the interior who are, in the fullness 
of time, reclaiming what was once 
sold for an embroidered waistcoat” 
(p. 12). 

There is much in this book which 
helps toward the appreciation of what 
is taking place in contemporary West 
Africa. 


Mark Hanna WarkIns 
Professor of Anthropology 
Howard University 
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A Fascist Land of Hate and Fear* 


Through Malan’s African is not a 
symposium prepared under the aus- 
pices of UNESCO or an educational 
foundation; it is not a scholarly politi- 
cal science or sociological monograph; 
it is not a Paton novel. Yet it deserves 
a place along side such treatments of 
the most explosive racial situation in 
the world. 

The author is a newspaper reporter 
who learned “the way to find a story, 
make a story, and write one” in Al 
Capone’s Chicago and moved East 
finally to become a New York Asso- 
ciated Press reporter. Robert St. John 
presents a first hand report of Malan’s 
Africa and a composite interview with 
the various factions in the Union of 
South Africa—with the political, so- 
cial, and religious leader as well as with 
the English, Afrikaners, Africans, In- 
dians, and colored peoples whom they 
lead. He takes the reader to all the 
major cities—Cape Town, Port Eliza- 
beth, Johannesburg, Durban—to the 
farms of the ruling Afrikaners, to 
the ghettos and pondokkies of the 
Africans and Colored people, to the 
Hill of the Six Splendid Mosques, to 
churches, church centers and mission 
schools, to the Indian Market in 
Durban, and to the native reserves, 
where the last tribes are slowly de- 
generating. 

The incredible segregation, the in- 
tolerable color bar in labor and in- 
dustry, the inequalities and inequities 
in every field of endeavor, the violence 
of racial reactions and, finally, 
apartheid, show the Union of South 
Africa to be a land of hate and fear. 
But St. John’s talks with such great 


* Robert St. John, Through Malan’s Africa. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., 1954. Pp- 317. 


liberal leaders as Michael Scott, Mani- 
lal Gandhi, Alan Paton, the African 
leader Luthuli, and the young intellec- 
tuals indicate that South Africa can 
become a land of hope. 

Apartheid, an Afrikaans word pro- 
nounced “‘apart-hate” and meaning 
exactly that, is a new term—not a 
new policy—for segregation and sepa- 
rateness publicized by Prime Minister 
Daniel Malan. As a young man just 
back from studying theology in Hol- 
land, Dr. Malan was infuriated with 
the sight of white children playing with 
colored children and this emotional 
disturbance planted in his mind the 
seeds of apartheid. Later, as Prime 
Minister, the aged predikant invented 
a word, and the word became law, but 
the law solved nothing. However, the 
practice of keeping “the Kaffir in his 
place” has always been one of the 
basic principles of life in South Africa. 
But, as an English-speaking white 
explained: “we used to do it in a 
quieter, less sensational way. We 
didn’t talk so much about it”. (p. 82). 

South Africa is today a Fascist 
State where fear has been substituted 
for freedom. Prime Minister Johannes 
Gerhardus Strijdom’s Government has 
more legal devices with which to com- 
pel its people to conform than any so 
called democratic government in his- 
tory ever had and gradually they are 
all being used. 

Under censorship anything “inde- 
cent, obscene, or objectionable may be 
banned, but the law does not define 
“ “objectionable’.” A second weapon 
is the control of travel abroad. In 
South Africa “a passport is a privi- 
lege, not a right.” Africans—and in 
some instances Indians—are not per- 
mitted to go abroad for they might 
visit countries not having a color bar 
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and where the “concept of their in- 
ferior place in the social order might 
be contaminated by equalitarian treat- 
ment.” Moreover, a liberal citizen 
traveling abroad may not be permitted 
to reenter his own country. In 1952 
the Malan Government declared Mi- 
chael Scott, an Anglican clergyman 
and friend of all oppressed Africans, 
a “prohibited immigrant” while he 
was on a trip abroad and issued orders 
to all immigration officers that he must 
not be allowed to set foot on South 
African soil, albeit he is a South Afri- 
can citizen. 

Another weapon the Nationalists 
are now using in their thought-control 
campaign is the “listing” or “banning” 
of a South African citizen. This is done 
under the Riotous Assemblies Act. 

Under the so-called Swart Bills 
which (ironically) take their name 
from the Minister of Justice R. R. 
Swart, the South African Govern- 
ment can effectively silence all opposi- 
tion. The Public Safety Bill empowers 
the Governor General to declare when- 
ever he pleases that a state of emer- 
gency exists in any one part of the 
country or the entire Union. A com- 
panion bill, the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, is designed to enable the 
Minister of Justice to deal directly 
with the passive resistance campaign 
without the necessity of proclaiming a 
state of emergency. Thus freedom 
slowly disappears from a country 
which twice has sent its soldiers 
abroad to fight tyranny in foreign 
places. 

In the words of Father Huddeston 
“the real horror of our present situa- 
tion in this country is due to the fact 
that the European peoples of South 
Africa have complacently (even gladly) 
accepted attack after attack upon the 
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rights and freedoms of the non-Euro- 
pean people. They have not lifted 
their voice in protest when these 
freedoms have been destroyed because 
they have comforted themselves with 
the thought that their own freedom 
was inviolable... .,” (p. 240). 

Dust is the most democratic thing 
in South Africa. Democracy in a politi- 
cal, economic, and social sense simply 
does not exist in the country. One 
typical example of the absence of the 
concept is the African Child Feeding 
Scheme begun in 1947 when the Gov- 
ernment decided that every white 
child attending school should be given 
a midday meal costing six pence and 
every African school child a midday 
meal costing two pence at tax payers’ 
expense. Most white children have 
balanced meals at home and have no 
need of this supplementary feeding. 
Despite this they were to be fed three 
times as much food as the African 
child. Also, more than half of all 
African children of school age are not 
in school, and therefore would receive 
no food at all. 

South Africa to the whites means a 
chance to make money; to others a 
chance to have lots of servants and 
lord it over their “‘inferiors.”” The only 
thing it means to everyone is its 
scenery, but even the scenery is not 
available to all, for non-Europeans 
are not allowed freedom of movement. 
An African would have great difficulty 
going on a visit to South Africa’s 
greatest wonder, Kruger National 
Park. And if he could get there he 
would have no accommodations unless 
he went as someone’s servant. 

In the total absence of democracy 
lies the communist threat. In Sophia- 
town a Catholic priest who knew his 
people well commented to Robert St. 
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John: “The Africans are ripe for Com- 
munism. As yet no one has even 
started to sow the seeds, but when 
they do, watch out! Those seeds will 
sprout like the seeds of a weed after a 
warm summer rain!” (p. 211). 

MeErRzE TATE 

Professor of History 

Howard University 


Looting Land with Love* 


One of the many factors—the most 
important being the community de- 
velopment projects—contributing to 
the decline of communism in India in 
the past two years is Vinoba Bhave’s 
“Bhoodan Yagna”, or “land grant 
mission’’, which since 1915 has caught 
the imagination of Indians and spread 
over large areas of their country. 

The first gift of land was made by 
Ram Chandra Reddi at Pochempelli 
in Hyderabad State on April 18, 1951; 
his one hundred acres initiated Bhoo- 
dan. By 1954, when Hallam Tenny- 
son, great grandson of Alfred Lord 
Tennyson, briefly joined Vinoba’s in- 
treped band so he could see things for 
himself, this “looting with love” had 
garnered nearly 4,000,000 acres, of 
which some two million acres is 
reasonable good land. 

The fifty-nine year old walking saint, 
who has covered over 10,000 miles in 
his mission, was little known until 
1951. Considered by Gandhi as his 
teacher rather than as his pupil, Vinoba 
has come to be regarded as the suc- 
cessor of the Mahatma. However, 
these men represent the two poles of 
sainthood: Gandhi “‘a saint because of 





*Hallam Tennyson, India’s Walking Saint: 
The Story of Vinoba Bhave. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1955, 
P. 224. 


his enormous humanity and because of 
the human values with which he 
managed to irradiate his politics and 
worldly activities;’ Vinoba “‘a saint 
because he has managed to empty him- 
self of self regard and, taking over the 
values and activities of the first, to 
transcend his humanity so that he may 
become their instrument.” Vinoba is 
the detached and passionless messenger 
of God that Gandhi regretted not 
having become. His austerity far 
transcends that of Gandhi. Vinoba 
Bhave gave up salt and every spice 
in very early youth and now he lives 
solely on curds—about the amount 
that would nourish a ten month old 
infant. He took a vow of celibacy at 
the age of twelve and found little 
difficulty in adhering to it. Vigor- 
ously free of any entanglements with 
sex or money, he regards such renun- 
ciation as a personal witness to the 
ultimate social good rather than an 
immediate practical policy which 
others should follow. When he walks, 
he walks alone, without the “human 
walking sticks” Gandhi used. Vinoba 
expects the impossible from himself, 
but not from others—unless they are 
ready to give it of their own enforced 
accord. For Gandhi there were no 
early renunciations or vows, but a 
child marriage which resulted in a 
large family. He was nearly forty be- 
fore he managed to shake himself 
free of the sexual instinct. Gandhi 
needed continual emotional compan- 
ionship. He was personal, affectionate, 
lovable, capricious and teasing to 
those who were close to him. 
Certainly it is questionable whether 
New Yorkers or Londoners would 
recognize this half naked Hindu as one 
of the great saints, blood brother of 
St. Francis of Assisi and St. Vincent 
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de Paul. Not even all Indians take 
Vinoba and Bhoodan seriously. Some 
residents of Bombay think it supremely 
comic that anyone should imagine an 
old man, racked by dysentery, chronic 
malaria and a stomach ulcer able to 
solve India’s land problem single- 
footed. They scoff at Bhoodan and 
emphasize the amount of uncultivable 
land acquired. To these assertions 
Tennyson quotes statistics: 

“Three million, two hundred thou- 
sand acres given to Bhoodan by April 
18, 1954, of which some two million 
is reasonable good land and this from 
a total of 230,000 donors, of whom 
one-third may have undergone a 
change of heart. Sixty thousand acres 
distributed to twenty thousand fami- 
lies, mostly in Hyderabad and Uttar 
Pradesh; distribution in the rest of 
the country now underway. Thou- 
sands of wells, bullocks, implements, 
many tons of seeds also changing 
hands so that the new owners can 
begin to cultivate. A thousand workers 
—half paid ten dollars a month by the 
Gandhi Memorial Fund, the other 
half receiving no more than board 
and lodging—accompanied by an un- 
numbered quantity of volunteers 
slowly spreading a network of faith 
across the countryside. The first mass 
movement since independence and the 
first nationwide peasant movement in 
the history of India beginning to take 
shape....,” (p. 221). 

Moreover, Bhoodan has played a 
part in other more tangible results. 
The ceiling on land introduced in 
Hyderabad; the abolition of the zamin- 
daris made law after years of talk 
elsewhere; land prices falling through- 
out the country to three times less 
than they were in 1952; land litiga- 
tion amazingly reduced (once every 
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disputed yard was solemnly con- 
tested in courts); the ugly rumor of 
violent revolution dying down; confi- 
dence in the future imperceptibly 
replacing bitterness and apathy; and 
the wealthy soft-pedaling their opposi- 
tion to social change. 


Admittedly, India’s lunatic fringe 
has been caught up in the wake of 
Bhoodan. But Hallam Tennyson has 
come to accept the fringers, if not as a 
virtue, as at least the defects of a 
virtue, for Bhoodan is tolerant. “It 
does not reject or rebuke the uncon- 
ventional in the way that a Western 
movement would. As long as they are 
harmless and do not create a public 
nuisance, let the lunatics in.”, (P. 126). 


No doubt India is the only country 
in the world where a Vinoba would be 
considered saintly and not insane and 
where with only love as a weapon a 
miracle could be performed and then 
recognized by the highest authorities. 


By the third anniversary of Bhoodan 
Yagna, Indian Government officials— 
including Prime Minister Nehru— 
traveling by air and in fleets of shin- 
ing Cadillacs attended an enormous 
conference at Gaya in Bihar to pay 
their respects to the movement and to 
its walking leader. Jawaharlal Nehru 
remains noncommittal on Bhoodan’s 
chances of reaching its fifty-million 
acre target. He advised Tennyson to 
go and judge for himself. The states- 
man has gone as far as Vinoba will 
allow him in giving Bhoodan admin- 
istrative aid. He and Vinoba respect 
each other’s spheres of action. Each 
knows the importance of what the 
other does and tries to avoid trespass- 
ing. The work each has chosen is 
different but their hearts are close. 
Vinoba would make a poor Prime 
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Minister and Nehru a _backsliding 
saint. 

Even if Bhoodan is not a quick and 
decisive answer to the problem of land 
reform, even though Wolf Ladejinsky 
in a visit to India in 1952 was dis- 
mayed at the slowness of progress 
through normal legal processes, even 
though some Westerners feel that 
Prime Minister Nehru has been misled 
into an unwarranted optimism about 
accomplishments, today all parts of 
Asia have taken note of the fact that 
a partial solution of the problem of a 
rich minority and a poverty-stricken 
majority can be achieved without 
violence. 

Hallam Tennyson is well qualified to 
describe and interpret the unusual 
and remarkable movement of which 
Vinoba Bhave is the center. The author 
of numerous articles and a_ novel, 
The Wall of Dust, growing out of 
three years of relief and rehabilitation 
work in India’s villages, writes as 
an inquiring Westerner, feeling the 
force and trying to understand the 
significance of the Bhoodan Yagna. 
The study was made possible by the 
typical generosity of an Indian, Jam- 
nalal Bajaj, Gandhi’s “ideal capital- 
ist”, who paid Tennyson’s expense 
out from London so that the young 
Englishman “could see things for 
himself.” The proceeds from the sale 
of the resulting book are going to 
help India’s needy. 

MeErzE TATE 


The Adventures of an Easy-Going 
Black Woman* 


Whatever conclusion one may reach 
as to the basic force of Arthur Diggs’ 


* Arthur Diggs, Black Woman, New York: 
The Exposition Press, 1954. Pp. 43. 
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forty-three page novel, Black Woman, 
(1954), he is likely to agree that the 
author has hit upon a potent topic, 
perhaps dangerously so, because of 
the uniquely-different rdle the Negro 
woman has traditionally played in 
American life. Unfortunately, the 
promise implicit in the title is never 
quite fulfilled; anything approaching a 
penetrating study of the “inner char- 
acter” of the American Negro woman 
—perhaps no better and no worse 
than those of other ethnic groups— 
falls sadly short of the mark. Written 
against the background of the “much- 
cussed”’ Negro-white problem in Amer- 
ica, this first book neither gives itself 
to the discussion of a new aspect of 
the topic, nor treats of an old one in 
fresh, thorough fashion. 

The protagonist in Black Woman, 
earthy, full-bosomed Nancy Washing- 
ton comes alive in a southern neigh- 
borhood store where her chance meet- 
ing with a white man she had known 
intimately years earlier elicited his 
greeting, “Hello, Nan.” And address- 
ing her Negro companion, he con- 
tinued, “She used to be my woman.” 
The reception on Nan’s part was thor- 
oughly frigid because of the presence 
of her Negro sweetheart, hitherto 
unaware of the dual character of her 
conduct. Friction between them en- 
sued straightway, but the Negro man 
took down when he faced up to the 
fact that certain Negro women and 
the white man are perhaps among the 
freest characters in the South. The 
second chapter which advances the 
narrative but slightly, if at all, is 
confused throughout by the presence 
of the author’s random comments on 
the American color problem; and in 
chapters three and four, Diggs turns 
aside almost entirely to affect a list- 
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ing of Nancy’s “two-colored children” 
even though a majority of them re- 
main nothing more than mere names 
throughout the story, and by and 
large serve in no way to illuminate it. 

Of all the chapters, the final one is 
the most dramatic. Here, Nancy 
Washington whose sins rose like a 
ghost to haunt her, lay dying of cancer 
at fifty. At her bedside stood her 
unmarried but pregnant daughter, 
Eva, whose escapades, like those of 
her mother, had been with both white 
and Negro men. Bitter irony underlies 
the scene as confused, half-white 
Eva stands as certain condemnation 
of the “bread and butter course” her 
mother has pursued. 

Nor is Diggs’ novel clear in design 
or in organization. He never decides 
exactly what he is about. Originally, 
he set out to detail the “great change 
that has taken place in the life of the 
Negro woman since the days of 
slavery,” but the topic continuing to 
unfold, got almost completely out of 
hand and he wound up with a discus- 
sion of the corroding effects of racial 
segregation and discrimination upon 
human personality. The black versus 
the mulatto Negro comes in for dis- 
cussion too and lends the story a 
“hodge-podge effect.’” Obviously, the 
writer’s attempted allegiance to several 
themes negates any satisfactory treat- 
ment of either. 

And although limited to forty-three 
pages, the volume, nevertheless, di- 
vides into six chapters, the longest of 
these running to nine pages, and the 
shortest to three. The book is held 
together primarily by the incidental 
unity of the subject matter, rather 
than by what appears to be the con- 
scious effort of the author. Heavy of 
their own weight, the chapters move 
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sluggishly forward and there appears 
an overplus of description to balance 
a dearth of action. Slips in English 
grammar which a more thorough job 
of proof reading might have eliminated 
crop up here and there to mar the 
volume’s total effectiveness. 

And as a novel, Black Woman 
leaves much to be desired. The spotty 
character of the story does violence to 
the creation of a strong plot (or just 
the reverse, if you wish), and of sus- 
pense. Nor does the good or bad 
fortune of the characters (character 
sketches throughout) stir our emo- 
tions deeply because they remain 
“on paper”; they lack flesh and blood 
and social status. Even Nancy Wash- 
ington appears hastily pulled together. 
She desires, and rightly so, the things 
that apparently make for happiness 
and security, but alas, she is black 
and poor and homely and has there- 
fore to decide on which side her bread 
is buttered. But no woman, not even 
Nan, is an opportunist only; she is 
more—much more. It could be that a 
deeper insight into Nan’s character 
and more knowledge of the forces 
that proved her undoing, would leave 
us a picture of a woman of destiny 
who deserves our pity rather than our 
eternal disgust. Anyway, “hollow 
women”, devoid of the strength of 
their convictions, have already been 
done to death by men like Langston 
Hughes and Jean Toomer. 

All in all, however, Black Woman is 
an honest book written from honest 
motives; it strikes a note of reality. 
But its shortcomings, revealing the 
hand of the novice, outweigh by far 
its virtues. Here is a novel that never 
quite launches out into the deep; it 
says so little about the phenomenon of 
race in America in the present period 
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of transition when there is so much to 
say. It may, therefore, best be thought 
of in terms of the promise it suggests 
rather than of the success it attains. 
Joun W. Parker 
Chairman, Department of 
English 
Fayetteville State Teachers 


College 


For a Science of Social Man* 


This work is a timely presentation 
of important areas of agreement and 
interdependence among the three ma- 
jor sciences of man, reflecting the 
cross-fertilization that has taken place 
since World War II. The compilation 
was made according to a very simple 
plan. Two authorities were chosen as 
representing each of the three disci- 
plines in question. After a preliminary 
discussion, each of the six contributors 
prepared a manuscript dealing with 
the significance of one of the “neigh- 
bor” disciplines for the theoretical 
development of his own primary field. 
The authors and their contributions 
are listed below; in each case, the 
writer considers the significance of the 
former field for the development of 
the latter, in the order named: 

Sociology and  Anthropology— 
George P. Murdock; Anthropology 
and Psychology—M. Brewster Smith; 
Psychology and Sociology—Talcott 
Parsons; Anthropology and Sociology 
—Howard Becker; Psychology and 
Anthropology—A. Irving Hallowell; 
Sociology and Psychology—Theodore 
M. Newcomb; Introductory and con- 
cluding chapters—John Gillin. 

* For a Science of Social Man, edited by John 
Gillin, contributions by Howard Becker, John 
Gillin, A. Irving Hallowell, George P. Mur- 
dock, Theodore M. Newcomb, Talcott Parsons, 


and M. Brewster Smith. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1954. Pp. 289. 


This selection of authorities could 
scarcely have been improved upon, 
Each of the authors has earned recog- 
nition for significant contributions in 
interdisciplinary research or theory, 
and each has devoted much effort to 
solving some of the perplexing prob- 
lems that vex the behavior scientist 
who seeks to recognize the relevance 
of neighboring disciplines while pre- 
serving a clear-cut sense of his own 
field as a distinct area of investigation 
and conceptualization. These authors 
have a great deal to say in a very 
limited space, and they have accom- 
plished their task with much skill. 
The book is eminently readable, and 
even those readers who have developed 
a phobia for Parsonian style and ter- 
minology will find that his own con- 
tribution ranks with the others for 
clarity of presentation. 

In his introduction, Professor Gillin 
expresses the need for some theoretical 
unification among disciplines whose 
close interdependence in everyday 
practice, both in teaching and in re- 
search, is increasingly apparent. He is 
careful to point out that the present 
work does not seek to develop any 
such unitary theory. Its aim is the 
more modest and realistic one of sum- 
marizing the current thinking of lead- 
ing authorities regarding the more 
promising approaches to such a unified 
theory of the sciences of man. A 
colloborative effort on this subject is 
long overdue, and should greatly 
assist students, teachers and re- 
searchers alike in familiarizing them- 
selves with current trends in social 
science theory. 

We cannot attempt a critical evalua- 
tion of the several contributions in 
the space allotted. As the editor sug- 
gests, the authors are not in complete 
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agreement as to the ultimate form a 
unified theory will take, nor do they 
develop any single method for the 
construction of such theory. What, 
then, is the value of the work? Essen- 
tially, its value lies in its elaboration 
of various facets of a central problem 
faced by every behavior scientist: how 
to deal effectively with man as a uni- 
fied system of action, while maintain- 
ing a proper sense of the unique “level 
of abstraction” which characterizes 
the scientist’s particular discipline. In 
other words, the scientist must recog- 
nize the unity of human behavior as 
an integrated process without com- 
mitting what Durkheim termed the 
“reductionist fallacy.” The reader is 
given numerous illustrations of this 
essential point; he comes to appreciate, 
for example, the distinction between 
the view that man is a_ biological 
organism and the view that he is 
“nothing but” a biological organism. 
But the authors do not merely belabor 
the obvious. They attempt to indicate 
the general outlines of a theoretical 
system which might best bridge the 
gap which separates the organismic, 
social and cultural levels of human 
behavior. To say that the writers 
have accomplished this ambitious task 
to one another’s complete satisfaction 
would be to greatly exaggerate the 
extent of agreement that exists in this 
area at its present stage of develop- 
ment. But the reader, together with 
the authors themselves, will be im- 
pressed by the wide area of general 
agreement that is manifested. 

The chief limitation of the present 
work appears unavoidable in any col- 
laborative effort on such a_ broad 
topic: the book does lack a central 
core, despite the editor’s attempt to 
outline the main points of general 
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agreement in his concluding chapter. 
Furthermore, the limitation of each 
contributor to a discussion of only 
two disciplines reduces somewhat the 
consistency which might otherwise 
have been possible. Yet, it is hard to 
see how this difficulty might have been 
overcome. Of the six writers, perhaps 
Parsons alone can be said to have 
attempted to construct a theory en- 
compassing all three disciplines under 
consideration. This reviewer regrets 
that he, at least, was not permitted to 
extend his treatment over all three 
fields. 

As its title suggests, this work is an 
account of converging trends in con- 
temporary social science theory. It 
lacks the unity and also the depth of 
scholarship that earlier surveys under 
single authorship have displayed, such 
as Sorokin’s “Contemporary Socio- 
logical Theories” and Parson’s “Struc- 
ture of Social Action.” But what it 
does provide is perhaps more promis- 
ing: the ability of leading authorities 
to work together on a common problem 
as a team. Each contributor manages 
to deal informatively with one facet 
of the triadic relation formed by these 
three disciplines, and the outcome is 
to provide the careful reader with an 
appreciation of the current status of 
general theory construction in social 
science that he could not acquire from 
any other single source. 

Denis F, JoHNSTON 
Department of Sociology 
Howard University 


Our World Through the Ages* 


In format, this is an unusually 
attractive book. It is _ beautifully 
* Nathaniel Platt and Muriel J. Drummond, 


Our World Through the Ages. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1954. Pp. 684. 
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bound, clearly printed and contains a 
very large number of lively illustra- 
tions and easily understood maps, 
tables and charts. More important 
still—its inclusive and well chosen 
topics are presented in a decidedly 
readable style and the review exercises 
at the end of each chapter will prove, 
to be certain, most helpful to its stu- 
dent readers. But, as inclusive as is 
the subject matter which it presents, 
Our World Through the Ages contains, 
like all of the text books in its class, 
some glaring and regrettable omissions 
so far as the history of mankind as a 
whole is concerned. 

The volume presents brief but effec- 
tive introductions to the early cultures 
of India and China and even of the 
Incas, Mayas and Aztecs of pre- 
Columbian America—all of which are 
frequently left out of “World His- 
tories’—but one searches in vain 
through its many pages for even a 
passing notice of the many important 
kingdoms and empires which flour- 
ished in tropical Africa in historical 
antiquity and in the Middle Ages. Of 
the ancient Kushites of Biblical re- 
nown and of Homer’s “Blameless 
Ethiopians” and their successors who 
created in the basin of the Upper 
Nile the powerful kingdoms of Axum, 
Napata and Meroé, not a word ap- 
pears; nor is there any reference to 
the Nubian Christian kingdoms of 
Dongola and Alwah nor of the far- 
famed Ethiopian Empire of Prester 
John. The great medieval empires of 
Ghana, Melle, Kanem-Bornu and 
Songhay, which flourished in the cen- 
tral and western Sudan in the Middle 
Ages, are completely overlooked, and 
so are the neighboring and contempo- 
rary kingdoms of Benin, Yorubaland, 
Asben and the Haussa States. Since 











there is now, and has long been avail- 
able, an abundance of reliable informa- 
tion of divers origins on the early 
history and civilizations of these and 
other tropical African areas, there is 
no longer any legitimate reason why 
their story should be completely 
omitted in works such as the one here 
under review. Not until the history of 
Africa is made an integral part of 
world history can the story of man- 
kind in the long ago be other than a 
half-told tale. 

Witiiam Leo HAnsBERRY 
Department of History 

Howard University 


Not Without Good Intentions* 


On its jacket and title page, Dr. 
Seginald Chantrelle’s short book pro- 
fesses to be a novel. Scholars and cri- 
tics are hard put to evolve a defini- 
tion of this literary type which will 
be universally satisfying; but while it 
is difficult to say, all-inclusively, quite 
what a novel is, it is relatively easy 
to determine that Not Without Dust 
is hardly a novel at all and is not a 
good one. The author, a Long Island 
dentist, is evidently presenting to the 
public a slightly expanded and modi- 
fied version of some incidents of his 
career as an army dental officer during 
World War II. The book has the lack 
of structure characteristic of a diary 
and the egocentricity which makes 
the work of the average diarist boring 
reading for everyone but his intimates. 
There is no delineation of character; 
the dialogue is thoroughly inept; and 
most of the incidents, despite their 
typicality, are unconvincing as ren- 
dered. The discursive chauvinism, well- 





* Seginald Chantrelle, Not Without Dust. New 
York: Exposition Press, 1954. 
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intended though it may be, is labored 
and cliché-ridden. 

The episodic narrative treats the 
experiences of Roy Raymond, the alter 
ego of his creator, who encounters, 
but only lightly, the inconveniences 
and humiliations visited upon the 
Negro in the South and upon the 
Negro soldier by prejudiced officers 
there and elsewhere. He performs his 
duties competently under the trials 
that beset him at various camps, 
notably Tuskegee and Selfridge Field, 
and is discharged within a few months 
for a service-connected disability. The 
army exposes him to aspects of race 
prejudice which he has previously 
escaped, but he is resilient, intelligent, 
and idealistic enough to retain his 
patriotism and his sense of the justice 
of the cause in which he is so briefly 
engaged. 

Dr. Chantrelle’s book includes many 
expository passages in which the facts 
and near-facts of Negro achievement 
are advanced as arguments against 
segregation. But too often these argu- 
ments seem to spring from the philos- 
ophy which motivated much of the 
impassioned writing of the twenties, 
the idea that discrimination and ex- 
ploitation are particularly vicious and 
most to be regretted when the victim 
is a member of the “talented tenth” 
who looks like white or whose stand- 
ards and way of life approximate 
those of the white middle class. Not 
Without Dust intends to be a diatribe 
against the mistreatment of the Negro 


in America, but its absorption with 
the affairs of a patent individualist 
robs it of force and significance. The 
denial to Lt. Raymond of the privi- 
leges accorded the white officers at 
Camp Stewart hardly seems important 
when he is able to insist, cavalierly, 
that a special shower be built for him 
in his makeshift quarters and to refuse 
to occupy them until it is installed. 
Shortly before his discharge, Raymond 
demands—and receives—a promotion. 
When an enlisted man admires his 
bars and cautions him against forget- 
ting the thousands of Negroes in the 
ranks, the new captain says: “Good 
thought, fellow. I accept my new rank 
with humility especially when I think 
of stout fellows like you. ’By now.” 
The reader is not impressed. 

While one may regret the limita- 
tions of the author’s vision—his in- 
ability to look beyond his mirror or 
to see into it with penetration—his 
lack of understanding of the craft of 
fiction is a greater shortcoming. What- 
ever the natural strength of his 
fingers and wrist, the novelist must be 
restrained if he undertakes to pull 
teeth; there is more to dentistry than 
that. The dentist is not barred from 
practicing literature, but to do so 
successfully he must bring to his sec- 
ond profession talent, knowledge, and 
industry at least equal to that de- 
manded by his first. 


Puitip BuTCHER 


Morgan State College 
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NOTES FROM RECENT BOOKS 


Marion THompson WRIGHT 


Meeting Student Needs 


Subscribers to the philosophy that 
the prime function of the secondary 
school is to meet the legitimate needs 
of youth will find concrete and valu- 
able suggestions for the implementa- 
tion of their point of view in the year- 
book of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Adapting the 
Secondary-School Program to the Needs 
Youth’. Experts in the many facets of 
the secondary education field have 
outlined and discussed the various 
components of secondary school pro- 
grams in order to develop a clearer 
understanding on the part of educators 
and laymen of the factors involved in 
curricular experiences designed to de- 
velop attitudes, understandings and 
abilities essential to the promotion of 
competencies which young people need 
if they are to become desirable citizens 
and to realize their own unique po- 
tentialities as individuals. 

Meeting the needs of adolescents is a 
complex task. Involved are the proc- 
esses for identifying the needs; an 
understanding of needs as perceived 
by the students themselves and the 
relations of these perceptions to the 
outcomes of teaching-learning situa- 
tions; a determination of the extent 
to which the needs of youth are being 
met with the implications of the find- 
ings for future school programming in 
terms of the setting up of appropriate 
goals for teaching, the provision of 
functional classroom and out of class 
activities; the provision of effective 


1 National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, Fifty-Second Yearbook, Part I, 4dapting 
the Secondary-School Program to the Needs of 
Youth. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1953, pp. 316. 


guidance programs; and the evaluation 
of progress made toward the satisfac- 
tion of the needs which have been 
determined. 

To established schools which will 
achieve the aims indicated, it will be 
necessary to revise the curricula of 
teacher training institutions in order 
to provide teachers capable of creating 
teaching-learning situations which will 
be conducive to the realization of 
goals formulated for the purpose of 
enabling all youths to become persons 
capable of working constructively in 
groups and as individuals. Since chil- 
dren and students really learn func- 
tional democracy through living demo- 
cratically, then democratic processes 
should be evident in all phases of 
policy making and action programs. 
Students, parents, teachers and ad- 
ministrative and supervisory personnel 
must participate in the formulation 
of decisions concerning educational 
offerings. 

This book is well written and easily 
understood. It is a challenge both to 
those who argue for intellectualism 
and those who believe in the efficacy 
of life adjustment education. Edu- 
cators and interested laymen alike 
should read it thoughtfully. 

Student personnel work which 
strives to assist students in the meeting 
of their needs has been steadily in- 
creasing in extensiveness and influence 
for the past thirty years. During the 
rapid developments of recent decades, 
this particular phase of educational 
endeavor has been primarily conceived 
of as an aggregate of services designed 
to send into the classrooms students 
better equipped to make effective use 
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Student Personnel 


of their minds. 
Work As Deeper Teaching* challenges 
this notion of personnel activities and 
presents arguments in support of their 
contention that student personnel work 
is an integral part of the teaching 


process. 

The editors, Esther Lloyd-Jones 
and Margaret Ruth Smith, discuss 
three major philosophies underlying 
educational practices. The rationalists, 
concerned as they are with the notion 
that the sole aim of education is to 
cultivate man’s reason, will be inter- 
ested in personnel practices only to the 
extent that tests are used to identify 
those persons with the highest intelli- 
gence; attract them to the institution; 
and deliver them to the classroom in 
the best condition to learn. 

The neo-humanists see the students 
as persons with something more than 
minds and as whole individuals with 
significant and important needs in 
other areas of their lives. While they 
conceive their responsibility as being 
primarily that of teaching subject 
matter, still they are convinced that 
proper provision should be made for 
consideration of students as total per- 
sonalities. It is this idea that is most 
prevalent in education today. 

The instrumentalists’ philosophy is 
the point of view espoused by the 
authors of this book. Here the chief 
emphasis is placed upon the uses of 
knowledge and experience. Two quota- 
tions are drawn upon to amplify this 
idea. 

The first goal in education for democracy is 
the full rounded and continuing development 
of the person. The discovery, training and utiliza- 
tion of individual talents is of fundamental 


?Esther Lloyd-Jones and Margaret Ruth 
Smith, Student Personnel Work As Deeper 
Teaching, New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1954, pp. 361. 
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importance in a free society. To liberate and 
perfect the intrinsic powers of every citizen is 
the central purpose of democracy, and to further- 
ance of individual self-realization is its greatest 
glory. 

...If this is the goal for democracy and for 
education, it is to be served by an education 
which rests on a philosophy of individualism, 
not individualism as a doctrine of enlightened 
self-interest, but individualism as the full de- 
velopment of the individual in the development 
of his society. In order to fulfill himself in the 
context of this moral philosophy, the individual 
must give part of himself to the others with 
whom he lives and works.* 


Personnel work as deeper teaching 
instead of being a collection of spe- 
cialized services needs to explore the 
opportunities for workers in this field 
to help students “learn the many 
lessons and skills of vital importance 
for their fulfillment as whole persons 
in a democratic society.” 

The authors present a very real 
challenge to educators as a whole 
when they declare that “the book 
shows clearly that teachers of subject 
matter have magnificent opportunities 
to contribute to this kind of deeper 
learning by their students as individ- 
uals, to help them find significant ex- 
periences inside and outside of the 
classroom, in reading books, in rela- 
tionships with their peers, in conversa- 
tions with their teachers, in service to 
the community, teachers are clearly 
seen to be the pivotal persons around 
whom more effective programs for 
deeper learnings must be developed’’.‘ 

The various chapters in the book are 
discussions by experts in the many 
aspects of student personnel work 
illustrating the point of view expressed 
in this book. 

When as a result of their experiences 


3 Tbid., p. 12. 
4 [bid., pp. 12-13. 
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and reflections in the field, two out- 
standing leaders in the personnel field 
admit a revision in their basic thinking 
with regard to the nature and func- 
tions of personnel activities, persons 
interested in this phase of education 
would certainly do well to read and 
reconsider their own convictions. 

The increased interest in and em- 
phasis on group participation in learn- 
ing activities both in and out of schools 
make Dynamics of Groups at Work® a 
very welcome addition to the litera- 
ture in the field. Thelen has made 
available to students of the subject 
the benefits of his wide experiences 
and incisive thinking with respect to 
the dynamics which operate in group 
approaches to the solution of problems. 

Part I describes the technologies 
involved in six actual situations which 
while differing in many respects still 
exemplify certain basic principles that 
underlie serious endeavors to move 
constructively toward desirable goals. 
Part II explains the significant forces 
or factors that determine the direc- 
tions discussions can take which either 
result in forward movements or in 
frustrating blockings that stymie posi- 
tive thoughts, feelings and actions. 

Effective group action has to rely 
upon the procedures inherent in action 
research and upon adequate considera- 
tions given the components of indi- 
vidual and group behaviors. Six im- 
portant influences determine the qual- 
ity of the results of group thinking and 
action; the membership of the group 
concerned and the influences which 
memberships in other groups bear upon 
the relationships and structure of the 
present group; the integration which 


5 Herbert A. Thelen, Dynamics of Groups at 
Work, Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1954, pp. 379. 
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evolves through use of the experi- 
mental method; the need to face all 
the realities of a situation; an under- 
standing of the mechanisms of con- 
trol; the importance of adequate 
leadership which involves as many of 
the group members as possible; and 
the realization of the role of the com- 
munity in the determination of the 
directions which group goals and ac- 
tions may take. 

The author has pointed out the part 
played in group dynamics by indi- 
vidual feelings and needs and by the 
social milieux in which groups function. 
Often before steps can be taken in the 
direction of expressed objectives, 
awareness must be had of real prob- 
lems posed by personal and _ social 
factors which need to be resolved 
before the members can become free 
to face the realities of the situation 
with which they desire to deal. 

Educators who always work with 
groups will benefit from the analyses 
presented in this book and from an 
understanding of the principles posited. 
Pertinent suggestions for improving 
group endeavors in the solutions of 
problems will evolve from the materials 
made available. Teachers will find 
their comprehension of the analyses 
and principles increased through the 
use of case data and the method of 
cross references to the various chap- 
ters or discussions as a means of il- 
lustrating the ideas presented. 

The book is well written. The chap- 
ter introductions and selected bibliog- 
raphy are added features that con- 
tribute to the value of this very excel- 
lent treatise on group dynamics. 

Changing conceptions of the func- 
tions of supervisory personnel in pub- 
lic schools are being reflected in the 
publications treating this particular 














subject. Spears® through Improving the 
Supervision of Instruction presents 
the results of comprehensive surveys 
of different aspects of supervisory 
activities. In the earlier days of public 
school history, supervisory staff mem- 
bers came into being as assistants to 
administrative officers whose responsi- 
bilities prevented their visits to class- 
rooms in order to evaluate instructional 
procedures or to aid new or weak 
teachers in the improvement of teach- 
ing-learning activities. For the most 
part classroom teachers viewed these 
supervisors with suspicion because of 
the inspectorial character of their 
visits. In more recent decades, chang- 
ing points of view of the role of super- 
visors have made them more welcome 
as resource persons upon whom 
teachers may draw in their efforts to 
improve classroom techniques. 

Current conceptions of supervisory- 
teacher relationships require the co- 
operation of equal partners engaged in 
the educational process. From com- 
plete reliance upon visitations to 
individuals, there have evolved pro- 
grams based upon group participation. 
These educators attack instructional 
problems through workshops, _in- 
service training, conferences and 
classroom visits. Supervisors them- 
selves are employing the same group 
procedures which teachers are expected 
to use in developing desirable growth 
patterns among students. 

Teacher evaluation has always pre- 
sented knotty problems from which 
supervisors definitely shy. Yet they 
are the persons who are best equipped 
to judge the effectiveness of curricular 
experiences. Who else is in a better 


® Harold Spears, Improving the Supervision of 
Instruction, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1953, pp. 478. 
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position to spot the individuals who 
give poor promise of ever becoming 
desirable teachers? It appears that 
this is one area in which supervisors 
will have to come to grips with an 
important issue. 

Spears demonstrates the marriage of 
two vitally related fields, supervision 
and curriculum study. Consonant with 
the view that the school programs 
should fit the needs of learners rather 
than that pupils should be fitted to a 
fixed predetermined schedule of offer- 
ings has been the acceptance of cur- 
riculum study as an essential task. 
This rather than the teacher has be- 
come the focus of attention in class- 
room supervision. 

The author considers the supervisory 
functions as exercised at various levels. 
In several states where geographical 
conditions inhibit the employment of 
these staff members on a local basis, 
the larger unit has provided this type 
of service. The more heavily populated 
areas tend to provide their own per- 
sonnel. Because of the odium some- 
times attached to the term supervision 
and as a result of the revised concep- 
tion of the function of supervisors, 
there has been a marked trend to the 
use of other titles for these jobs. New 
Jersey has always used the rather 
significant title “helping teacher’. 
Local and national organizations serve 
to provide cross fertilization of ideas. 
Spears compares the pattern of these 
meetings with those attended by 
administrators. Supervisors are more 
inclined to make their meetings work 
sessions while the administrators lean 
toward listening programs. 

Spears has given us a definitive 
treatment of this important subject. 
Statistical data throw light upon prac- 
tices and trends. Illustrations from 
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all levels of school activity and from 
different states further clarify the 
efforts of educators to meet the need 
for service designed to assist class- 
room teachers. Regardless of the form 
which the execution of programs takes 
the importance of reaching into the 
classrooms still remains a vital func- 
tion of supervision. The book is as 
usual in the case of this author’s 
works very interestingly written and 
it presents its material in a manner 
that promotes easy comprehension. 


Toward National Unity 


The possibility of a Supreme Court 
decision that would reverse the Plessy 
“separate but equal’ doctrine in 
education caused many groups and 
people to reflect seriously on the 
implifications such a ruling would 
involve. In a move designed to make 
available to such persons a solid 
foundation of carefully assembled data 
on the status of the education of 
minority groups in the public schools 
of the United States, the Ford Founda- 
tion underwrote field studies of twenty- 
four communities in which desegre- 
gation had taken place prior to the 
rendering of the decision of the Court. 
Two books of a projected four volume 
series have been published. The first, 
The Negro and the Schools’ appeared 
the day before the May 17th decision 
of the High Tribunal. The second, 
Schools in Transition® was published a 
few months later. A second edition of 
the first volume which includes the 
famous ruling is now available. 

The Negro and the Schools presents 

7 Harry S. Ashmore, The Negro and the Schools, 
Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1954, pp. 

8 Robin Williams and Margaret W. Ryan, 


Schools in Transition, Chapel Hill, The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1954, pp. 272. 


an excellent picture of the factors 
which had been and were operating 
to determine the quantity and quality 
of educational opportunities made 
available to children attending the 
bi-racial schools in this country. Ash- 
more reveals that the struggle against 
segregation in public schools began 
over one hundred years ago when in 
1845 Charles Sumner sought through 
court action to secure the admission 
of a Negro girl to an all white school. 
The court decided against him. But 
what he lost by this approach, he 
gained through a law passed in 1855 by 
the Massachusetts’ legislature making 
segregation in the public schools illegal. 

Following the Civil War, Sumner as 
a United States Senator, attempted in 
vain through the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment and Civil Rights laws to achieve 
for Negroes with respect to the schools 
the same equality he had secured in 
Massachusetts. A reactionary Supreme 
Court through interpretations of cases 
arising under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment caused increased restrictions on 
the freedom of Negroes. In 1896 
through the Plessy vs Ferguson deci- 
sion supporting the “separate but 
equal” doctrine in transportation there 
was established a precedent for legal 
sanction of segregation in education. 
This condition continued until the 
1940’s when the NAACP revised its 
earlier strategy of seeking equality 
of educational opportunities for mi- 
nority groups within the framework of 
the Plessy doctrine to challenge the 
validity of the doctrine itself. 

Long before the May 17th decision, 
the legal attacks of the NAACP had 
stimulated serious attempts on the 
part of several southern states to 
diminish the gaps between the dual 
systems. In some cases such as pupil- 
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teacher ratio, length of school terms 
and years of teacher training, the dif- 
ferential is almost eliminated. In- 
equality in teachers’ salaries and 
operating expenditures have dimin- 
ished but are still wide. Negroes have 
suffered the most in the matter of 
supplemental services such as school 
libraries and federally-aided luncheons. 


In recent decades population move- 
ments have taken many rural Negroes 
either to urban communities in the 
south or to areas outside the southern 
region. Minority group problems thus 
became more national in scope. The 
rural population became whiter in 
complexion. Residential patterns re- 
sulted in heavy concentrations of 
Negroes in central sections of the 
larger cities where the most delapi- 
dated school facilities exist. In time 
Negro citizens began to demand im- 
proved buildings. 


In the meantime world conditions 
and the role of the United States as a 
leader contributed to the develop- 
ment of a climate of opinion which 
supported a greater implementation 
of our democratic creed. Several states 
outside the south where segregation in 
education existed took action toward a 
more rigid enforcement of existing 
statutes forbidding discrimination in 
education on the basis of race, na- 
tionality, creed or color; or substituted 
permissive for mandatory legislation; 
or outlawed segregation altogether in 
the schools. 


The surveys of the communities 
revealed varying social milieux with 
concomitant attitudes that resulted in 
a complex of approaches to desegrega- 
tion. The reports offer no blueprints 
for other communities to follow but 
present to interested groups the ex- 
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periences of these communities for 
whatever insights they may provide. 

A chapter is devoted to Washington, 
D. C. as a special case. Here in the 
nation’s capital was a widely practiced 
system of segregation which included 
the public schools. This was the capital 
of a nation that professes allegiance 
to the ideals of a democratic society. 
The recurring attacks upon the segre- 
gation policy by foreign groups some 
of which belonged to the colored races 
and liberal minded Americans of both 
races forced the capital to yield on 
several fronts to the demands for 
greater integration. 

The climax of the struggle for greater 
equality of opportunity for all cul- 
tural groups eventuated in the pre- 
sentation of five cases before the 
Supreme Court designed to challenge 
the legality of the Plessy doctrine. 
Almost a year and a half later that 
Tribunal handed down its momentous 
decision declaring segregation in public 
schools to be unconstitutional. There 
now remains the arduous task of 
translating this decision into a living 
reality. 

Ashmore is a liberal southerner 
and newspaper editor. He has pre- 
sented an objective story of our dual 
school system. In a separate section 
he has given quantitative data to make 
possible a more detailed picture of 
the conditions under which America’s 
children receive their schooling. He has 
told his story well and convincingly. 


Methods of Research 


For many years teachers of courses 
in methods of research have been 
looking for a textbook that would 
adequately meet the needs of their 
students. It appears that the areas 
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covered by these needs are too varied 
to be covered within the compass of a 
single text. Some books include dis- 
cussions on the basic methods only. 
Others treat basic methods and some 
techniques for collecting and organiz- 
ing data. Some include materials on 
statistical analysis. Few, if any, in- 
clude simple discussions on the logic 
underlying scientific procedures. 

Good and Scates® in their Methods 
of Research have done a commendable 
job in presenting materials on the 
basic methods and techniques. Copius 
illustrations clarify principles and 
concepts that might otherwise be 
comprehended with difficulty. A wealth 
of citations will guide interested stu- 
dents to the literature covering the 
various topics treated. 

The authors have brought to their 
book the most recent developments 
in the field and they offer many 
challenges to traditional ways of 
viewing scientific methodology, espe- 
cially in the social or behavioral 
sciences. Since it is specifically ad- 


®Carter V. Good and Douglas E. Scates, 
Methods of Research, New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1954, pp. 920. 
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dressed to research in the areas of 
education, psychology and sociology, 
their reactions merit consideration 
by people in these fields. A new view 
on the concept of the single variable 
in the experimental procedure stimu- 
lates serious thinking with reference 
to this notion. Seeing little applica- 
tion of Mill’s Canons to the social 
sciences, the authors have eliminated a 
discussion of them from this edition. 
The descriptive study which occupies 
a position of slight prestige with some 
of those persons holding orthodox 
opinions on the definition of research, 
is given an expanded treatment here. 
The concluding chapter on reporting 
the results of research is well done. 

Methods of Research is comprehen- 
sive in the areas it covers. This poses - 
a problem for one term courses. It 
raises the question as to whether it is 
possible or desirable to have a simpli- 
fied text including sections on logic 
and statistical analysis for those inter- 
ested in research on the master’s level. 
Considering the field as a_ whole, 
though, this is the best book made 
available so far for teaching beginning 
courses in research. 
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Current Trends in Negro Education, and 
Shorter Papers 


Section A (Part 1): Facing Forward 


Marcaret C. McCuttocu 


Formerly Field Associate, American Missionary Association, 
Board of Home Missions 


A“ Open LETTER TO THE PREsI- 
DENTS OF THE COLLEGES IN 
THE Unirep Necro Co.iece Funp 
in reply to their message to con- 
tributors of November 22, 1954. 
Gentlemen: 

The vision and initiative which 
created the United Negro College 
Fund a decade ago seem to me one of 
the most heartening expressions of the 
American spirit at its best. From then 
till now I have been one of the most 
enthusiastic, though doubtless one of 
the least, contributors. 

All of the good things which you set 
forth as having been accomplished by 
you through the Fund’s aid in the past 
decade are certainly true; indeed the 
statement is over modest. In many 
cases you have done heroic things in 
lifting your institutions from colleges 
accredited only on a standard “for 
Negroes only,” to colleges meeting 
and overpassing requirements for 
recognition on the same basis as 
“white”’ colleges. 

To pass from the first part of your 
letter reporting on these matters to the 
latter dealing with the decade ahead, 
and find it wholly without a trace of 
the earlier qualities of vision and 
creativity was the more startling and 
dismaying. Rarely have I read a 
document by educators that showed so 
little evidence of awareness of the 
changes in our world or of what is 


needed to meet them. Frankly I 
cannot believe that it represents the 
best thinking among you. That it does 
not is evidenced by the fact that a few 
among you are already acting with 
much more realism and constructive- 
ness. But that there should be enough 
among you satisfied with this state- 
ment that it could be put forth 
officially by you as a group constitutes 
a very serious situation. It is to those 
whose thinking the document does 
represent that the rest of this reply is 
directed. 

What then is wrong? The startlingly 
apparent defect is of two kinds. First 
is the positive harm it will do to Negro 
youth and through them to the whole 
race if you carry out your general 
proposal—to provide large-scale, low- 
cost education for ill-prepared Negro 
youth, doing remedial work with them 
after their admission to college. The 
second defect is the complete absence 
of any affirmative proposals to meet 
the challenge of the second half of the 
Twentieth Century. 

I would invite you to consider with 
me these two points in order. First is 
the positive harm your proposed plan 
would do. Large-scale, low-cost educa- 
tion is a state function, even on the 
college level. It is so recognized in the 
case of white youth. The Southern 
states are increasingly accepting this 
responsibility as to Negro youth also 
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in terms of tax-supported “Negro 
colleges”, and are on the verge of 
accepting it in terms of admitting 
Negroes to previously “white colleges” 
at all levels. For private Negro colleges 
to assume this responsibility in the 
decades ahead would bea backwardstep, 
encouraging states to shirk their re- 
sponsibility and indefinitely defer its 
fulfillment at the college level. 

Further, unlike the state institution, 
the private Negro college is not 
required to admit youth merely on 
graduation from a_ state-accredited 
high school. It can set its own ad- 
mission requirements. By setting these 
at a sub-standard level it encourages 
the public in the illusion of an equality 
of elementary and high schools which 
is only apparent, not real. Therefore 
such a plan positively helps to per- 
petuate indefinitely the inferiority of 
elementary and secondary education of 
Negroes. 

Again, Negro youth are potentially 
the intellectual equal of white youth; 
but they are not vastly superior. It is 
therefore not possible for them during 
the four years of college to do the full 
equivalent of a four year course taken 
by their white brethern and simul- 
taneously to do what is really a large 
part of their high school work on a 
remedial basis. In planning such a 
program you are condemning Negro 
college education to a prolonged in- 
feriority to white. 

Now this in turn carries with it 
three major consequent evils. First, it 
continues in the minds of both white 
and Negro persons the association of 
what is Negro with what is inferior. 
Second, as you have pointed out, 
from among your graduates come most 
of the Negro educational and pro- 
fessional personnel. These men and 


women are now seeking free participa- 
tion in the educational and professional 
bodies and activities to which they 
normally belong; increasingly they are 
and will be accorded such participa- 
tion. But men who have had an 
inferior pre-professional training are 
not the equals of those who have been 
well educated throughout. They will 
be weighed and found wanting. Your 
proposal leads directly to the perpetua- 
tion of a body of handicapped and in- 
adequate educational and professional 
personnel, and that at a time when 
more than ever, they need to be able 
to hold their own by the most rigorous 
standards—technical, yes, but also 
cultural, ethical and social. Students 
busy making up pre-college deficiencies 
after entering college cannot get the 
pre-professional education they need in 
all these respects. You will under- 
mine, not undergird, the critically 
significant personnel of the race. 

Finally, the consequences in terms of 
integration are plain. Private white 
colleges are beginning to open their 
doors to Negroes, and some exchanges 
are taking place. In institutions such as 
you propose, only the very exceptional 
Negro student will be qualified for the 
exchange and white students of good 
quality attending your institutions and 
finding much of the work still on a 
high school level will carry back a 
report of the actual inferiority in fact 
of what Negro colleges offer and Negro 
students achieve. 

It would be difficult, Gentlemen, to 
devise a more ingenious plan to retard 
the progress of equalization and inte- 
gration than that which you propose, 
to stamp Negro youth indefinitely 
with the label of inferiority, or to do 
more effectively what certain white 
Southerners call “keeping the Negro 
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in his place.”’ It is time, Gentlemen, to 
cease the kind of appeal your letter 
makes,—if it was ever time to make 
it,—““Give the poor Negro a poor 
substitute and don’t expect him to 
to measure up for a generation to come, 
for he can’t do it.” I don’t believe it; 
Negro youth can. The lame, the halt, 
and the blind are offered the same 
college education as others. We don’t 
offer them an inferior substitute. They 
battle their way through or fail. Negro 
youth are neither lame, nor halt, nor 
blind. They can take it on the chin 
like others and make good. Let them. 


Appeal to us saying, “Help us and 
we will provide for potential Negro 
leaders the highest quality of educa- 
tion, as rigorous and exacting, as rich 
and stimulating as that offered in any 
college, Negro or white. We will turn 
out young people able to hold their 
own professionally, technically, eth- 
ically, culturally, socially, with any 
college graduate anywhere.” To such 
an appeal we who believe in Negro 
youth can give respect and support; 
to the one you have made, we cannot. 


So much for the positive evil in your 
proposal. It leads naturally at this 
point to the equally dismaying nega- 
tive defect, the absence of any affirma- 
tive program to meet the new day. 


Obviously the first point is already 
plain:—QUALITY. The essential mini- 
mum which both United Negro College 
Fund contributors and the students 
who will enter these colleges have the 
right to expect is quality. There 
should be a high level of admissions, 
throwing the college preparation work 
back on the high schools where it 
belongs and on such alternatives as 
pre-college tutoring or college prepara- 
tory schools. Then, when the well- 


selected students are in, the highest 
and most rigorous standards of scholar- 
ship, ethics, and social conduct should 
be applied throughout. The private 
Negro colleges such as are in the Fund, 
and they alone, have the opportunity 
to play in the lives of Negroes the role 
that Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Bryn 
Mawr, and Radcliffe, have played in 
the lives of women. With the op- 
portunity goes the obligation. These 
women’s colleges have demonstrated, 
not only to the American male but to 
men and women all over the world, 
that there is no need and no place for 
an inferior something called by our 
ancestors ‘‘female education,” only a 
need for education in which women 
could and did measure up to the most 
rigorous scholastic and personal stand- 
ards of the best colleges for men. The 
leading private Negro colleges, such as 
are in the Fund, should do the same 
for Negroes. They can if they will. 
Inadequate budgets? Lack of faith on 
the public’s part in the equal ability 
of your students? Consequent lack of 
equal support? The women’s colleges 
also faced all of these difficulties in full 
measure and achieved despite them. A 
problem is something to be solved; an 
obstacle is something to be overcome. 
The private Negro colleges can if they 
will. They owe it to their contributors, 
their students, the Negro race, and the 
“colored” peoples around the world 
whose eyes are fixed upon our every 
move, to demonstrate unmistakably 
that a “Negro” college can provide 
and a Negro student can master the 
best education any college can offer. 

QUALITY. This is the first mini- 
mum. 

What else was cryingly absent by 
way of affirmation? Let us note just 
three things which can and should be 
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common to all thirty-one Negro col- 
leges, and to all on a quality basis. 


Vocational guidance, to meet the 
need of fast changing opportunities. 
These changes are of course along 
three lines,—acceptance of Negroes in 
lines previously restricted to whites, 
development of wholly new occupa- 
tions and occupational requirements 
with the sweeping advances of tech- 
nology, and opening of world-wide 
rather than merely nation-wide enter- 
prises. 


Every one of the thirty-one Fund 
colleges should have a first rate, up-to- 
the-minute-trained vocational coun- 
sellor and inter-collegiate counselling 
conferences to help Negro youth meet 
these challenges. 


Education for leadership. You speak 
of those among your graduates who 
achieve status or distinction in various 
professional fields as racial leaders. 
This is an error. Achieved distinction 
is stardom; the star may or may not be 
a leader. Neither is the leader neces- 
sarily a star; he may be a relatively 
inconspicuous person. Many a Negro 
professional lacks every quality of 
leadership; many a Negro leader is 
neither a professional nor even a 
college graduate. The essence of leader- 
ship is the combination of vision of 
what one’s people could achieve, faith 
in their power to achieve it and deep 
devotion to their interests beyond his 
own, with skill in winning others to 
walk along the path his vision has 
marked out. The private Negro college 
has a unique opportunity to develop 
such leadership among picked Negro 
youth who can be both professionals 
and leaders in one. Are all thirty-one 
consciously gearing their programs to 
this by well thought methods? At such 





a critical juncture in the life of the race, 
the world has a right to expect this. 


Educational guidance in racial inte- 
gration.—No other institutions have a 
comparable opportunity to give this, 
first to their own students who will bear 
much of the responsibility of putting it 
into effect and making it work, and 
second to a wider public, both white 
and Negro. The Fund colleges can and 
should be making an_ outstanding 
contribution in this field through 
offering open courses, institutes, con- 
ferences, library resources, lectures, 
programs, workshops, experimental 
projects in this whole area of greatly 
needed understanding. Are they? On 
this whole critical service your letter 
says not one word. 


Now there are, to the writer’s 
knowledge, at least two of the United 
Negro College Fund institutions the 
administrators of which are wrestling 
vigorously with such challenges and 
bringing forth creative solutions,—a 
high school department converted into 
a college preparatory school, a pre- 
technical arrangement with an engi- 
neering school in the North such as 
northern colleges make with Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, insti- 
tutes and conferences on race-relations 
in general and integration in particular, 
a unit of the “basic college” type, 
meeting the qualifications for Phi 
Beta Kappa, and so on. To these few 
this document does a grave injustice. 


If this document, however, truly 
represents the thinking or lack of 
thinking of the majority of the college 
presidents who drew it up and of the 
boards of trustees that back them, the 
prospect for Negro youth of ability is 
a sorry and a pitiable one. In this 
case, such contributors to the Fund as 























believe in Negro youth would do well 
to cease contributing to the Fund in 
general, investigate more closely the 
individual Negro colleges, and direct 
their support to those few which show 
promise of advancing, not retarding 
the race. We should leave to those 
white Southerners who believe in 
“keeping the Negro in his place” and 
to those Negroes who want to stay in 
that place so they can be big fish in a 
little pond, the support of institutions 
calculated to preserve the status quo 
such as are proposed in your letter. 
This is the problem as it strikes one 
long devoted to the education and 
opportunities of Negro youth on read- 
ing your letter. Problems are things to 
be solved. If this was your thinking 
and is your policy and practice, it need 
not remain so. A decade ago you got 
together and agreed on certain mini- 
mum objectives and requirements for 
Fund membership, accreditiation by 
the Southern Association. In those 
days that was a goal ahead of you and 
it was good enough. It is not good 
enough now. The Fund college ad- 
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ministrators can get together again 
and once again draw on the vision and 
courage which made the past decade 
of achievement possible. They can set 
new standards, flexible or rigid as they 
will, suited to the unique need and 
unique challenge of this decade. If you 
who are the presidents will do this 
your colleges will be entitled not merely 
to the continued support of the faith- 
ful, but also to the respect and 
gratitude of your own students, of 
America, and of the world. To do less 
is failure, however crowded your class- 
rooms may be, however well your 
budgets may balance. 

The choice is yours, to putter along 
in the rear, encouraging the “poor 
Negro” to limp self-pityingly along 
with the aid of a crutch, or to lead the 
van, offering a great challenge to 
Negro youth and a great contribution 
to democracy and to the world. 

The decision is in your hands. It is in 
the hope that you will abandon the 
former course set forth in your letter 
and choose the latter that this open 
letter is written. 





Section A (Part 2): A Statement From The United Negro 
College Fund* 


W. J. Trent, Jr. 
Executive Director, United Negro College Fund 


7" FoLLowinc Two STATEMENTS 
HAVE BEEN MADE BY OFFICIALS 
oF THE UNITED NEGRO CoL_LeGE FunpD 
with respect to the effect of the 
Supreme Court decision on the future 
of the private Negro college. The first 
statement was issued to contributors 
and friends of the United Negro 
College Fund on May 28, 1954 by 
Dr. F. D. Patterson, president of the 
Fund. The second statement is taken 
from an address of Dr. Benjamin E. 
Mays, president of Morehouse College 
and vice president of the United Negro 
College Fund, March 20, 1955, in New 
York City. 


The President's Statement 
“On Monday, May 17, 1954, in a 


simple but majestic announcement 
that went to the hearts of millions 
throughout the world, the Supreme 
Court declared segregation in public 
education, unconstitutional. This 
ruling, when fully effective, will remove 
the last major legal barrier to the 
efforts of Negro citizens to obtain 
equality of educational opportunity. 
“With the new opportunities pro- 
vided by the decision will come new 
responsibilities for the Fund’s member 
colleges. They are preparing now to 
meet the increasing demands by the 
youth of the nation for higher educa- 
*This statement from the United Negro 
College Fund was prepared at the invitation of 
the Editor of the Journat or Necro Epuca- 
TION. It does not presume to be an answer to 
Miss McCulloch’s “Open Letter,” but rather is 
given so that the readers of the JouRNAL may 


be able to judge for themselves the validity of 
the criticism expressed in the “Open Letter.” 


tion. With your support, in the first 
ten years of the Fund’s existence, the 
educational programs of these colleges 
have been improved and their facilities 
expanded. As the decision takes effect, 
they can move forward on a firm 
foundation to meet their increased 
responsibilities to the nation’s youth 
whom they may then serve, without 
restrictions as to race or color. 

“There are several facts which 
emerge clearly for the forseeable future. 
Today, the number of high school 
students seeking college education in 
the South, where the Fund’s mernber 
colleges are located, is greater than 
ever before in history. Experts predict, 
on the basis of present population 
statistics, that during the next ten 
years, college and university enroll- 
ment will increase from the present 
two and one-half million to three 
million. By 1970, it is expected to 
double to five million. Not only is 
every accredited college already is 
existence needed, but present facilities 
will have to be expanded to meet this 
upward pressure of students seeking 
higher education. 

“The elimination of racial restric- 
tions will not remove the economic 
pressures these institutions share with 
other privately supported colleges. Nor 
will it remove the dollar barrier to 
education for Negro youth. Also, it will 
not correct, overnight, the long neglect 
suffered by Negro youth of the South 
in educational provisions in primary 
and secondary schools which have 
resulted_in their need for corrective 
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programs provided by the private 
colleges now serving them.* These 
facts, along with the many problems 
involved in making the Supreme Court 
decision effective in those states where 
segregation is practiced, makes one 
thing certain: the major responsibility 
for first class higher education of 
Negroes of the South will continue to 
fall, for some time to come, upon the 
colleges that have served them during 
the past years. 

“The immediate task ahead, then, 
for those of us engaged in the work of 
the Fund, is to redouble our efforts to 
meet the challenge of the Court’s 
ruling. As we dedicate ourselves to 
this larger role, we hope we may 
count upon your continuing interest 
and support. 

“You have shared in our efforts to 
prepare for this day. That we are 
ready to accept the obligations which 
the future will impose upon us, is due 
in no small part to your vision in 
supporting our work. For this, we are 
deeply grateful to you.” 

F. D. Patterson 
President, United Negro College Fund 
May 28, 1954 


The Vice-President’s Statement** 


“The May 17th decision of the 
Supreme Court will, when the climate 
is ripe, enable these colleges to compete 
in the open market and be judged 
wholly on the basis of the quality of 
their work. The question has been 


* This specialized and sympathetic recognition 
of inadequacies referred to in this statement 
deals with remedial instruction required as a 
pre-requisite to enrollment in the accredited 
curricula of these institutions. 

** EXCERPT from address by Dr. Benjamin 
E. Mays, President, Morehouse College, Atlanta, 
Georgia and Vice President of the United Negro 
College Fund—at the United Negro College 
Fund Convocation, March 20, 1955, New York. 
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asked—what will happen to these 
thirty-one colleges now that the 
Supreme Court has declared segrega- 
tion in the public schools unconstitu- 
tional? I make bold to assert that the 
same thing will happen to these 
thirty-one colleges that will happen to 
the other colleges that have practiced 
segregation for three-quarters of a 
century. They will be judged on the 
basis of the quality of their work. 
“There are only two criteria, perhaps 
three, by which any educational insti- 
tution has a right to survive and a right 
to approach the public for support. The 
first question is this. Are these thirty- 
one colleges needed now and will they 
be needed in the future? The fact that 
all of them have as many students as 
they can adequately teach and provide 
for is sufficient evidence to say that 
they are fulfilling a need which without 
them would not be met. The Supreme 
Court can abolish the legal basis of the 
imposed segregated existence of the 
thirty-one Negro colleges, just as it can 
abolish the legal basis of the segregated 
character of hundreds of white colleges 
in the South. But the Supreme Court 
cannot abolish the educational need 
nor the desire for an education on the 
part of millions of young Americans. 
“There are two and one-half millions 
of young people enrolled in our colleges 
and universities. The colleges and 
universities are just about filled to 
capacity and some are over-crowded. 
Experts tell us that in 1970, fifteen 
years from now, there will be five 
million young people in our colleges 
and universities. Where will we put 
them? Can we double the dormitories, 
the teachers, the classroom space, the 
laboratory facilities, the endowments 
and the libraries in fifteen years? It 
seems logical to say, therefore, that 
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whether segregated or desegregated, 
all colleges will be needed in the years 
ahead. The Supreme Court decision 
cannot abolish the need. 

“The second test as to whether a 
college has the right to live is the 
quality of its work. The regional and 
national rating boards demand that all 
institutions meet their requirements 
before they can be appraised as first 
rate. The question is, do these thirty- 
one colleges meet the standard of 
excellence as set forth by regional and 
national rating boards? At the present 
time they do. And I make bold to 
assert that since the need is there and 
since these colleges meet the standard 
of excellence required of them they wa// 
survive in the desegregated tomorrow 
whether that tomorrow be next year, 
ten years hence or a quarter of a 
century—just how long it will be in the 
deep South I am not wise enough to 
say. 

“As wonderful as the decision of the 
Supreme Court is, it cannot remove 
the fact that at present, and un- 
fortunately for a long time to come the 
Negro people will be a disadvantaged 
economic group. This will be true long 
after every vestige of legal segregation 
has disappeared from the American 
scene. Whether in the North where no 
legal segregation exists or in the 
South where it does exist, the economic 
status of Negroes is far below that of 
white people. The median income for 
the white family in the United States 
in 1950, according to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, was $3,445; the 
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median for the non-whites was $1,869. 
The average Negro family has an 
annual income of 50 or 60 per cent of 
that of the white family. 

“It will take a long time for the 
decision of the Supreme Court to close 
this gap. The economic struggle for a 
Negro boy to go to college is approxi- 
mately from two to three times as hard 
as it is for a white boy. Although great 
improvements are being made in this 
area no one would be naive enough to 
predict that this gap will be closed 
almost overnight. How long will it take 
to bring the income of the Negro 
family up to that of the white family? 
Here again, I am not wise enough to 
say. But the time is not yet. 

What does all this mean? It means 
that for many years to come these 
thirty-one colleges must set their fees 
low enough for the Negro students to 
be able to attend. The total annual 
cost must be kept at $750 or $800 
rather than $1,200, $1,500, or $1,800. 
The low fees will also prove an ad- 
vantage to many white students. If 
the fees in the private Negro colleges 
were raised to compare with the fees 
in the white private colleges the cost 
would be prohibitive to a high per- 
centage of Negro students. It will 
take a long time for a group which 
started behind in the race of life to 
compete economically with a group 
that began the race centuries ahead. 
I have faith to believe that an under- 
standing American public will not for- 
get this fact when our society is com- 
pletely desegregated.” 

















Section B:A Study of ““White’’ Teachers in Selected “Negro” Colleges 


Paut DECKER 


Graduate Student, Stetson University 


M2 OF THE COLLEGES THROUGH- 
OUT THE CountTRY, which have 
been known traditionally as Negro 
colleges, are today opening their doors 
to white students. Also in many of 
these colleges are interracial faculties. 
A systematic study of white teachers 
and their experiences in Negro colleges 
might help allay some of the fears of 
tragic consequences which certain poli- 
ticians would have us believe are 
inherent in processes of integration. 

In a study of fifty-five Negro 
colleges in twenty states there were 
about three thousand six hundred 
teachers. Of these 290 or 8 per 
cent were non-Negro. Several of the 
colleges studied would not submit 
names of their white teachers on the 
basis that they were ‘“‘at the moment 
trying to keep any consciousness of 
race distinction reduced to a mini- 
mum.” Although this might appear to 
be a “burying of the head in the sand,” 
yet this same feeling was the chief 
theme of the white respondents. 
Ninety-five per cent of the white 
teachers, stressed again and again 
that the greater the contact with 
Negro colleagues and students the less 
consciousness there was of any color 
lines. 

Sixty-seven per cent of the fifty-five 
colleges studied had interracial fac- 
ulties while eighteen of the schools had 
no white faculty members. Several in 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia said 
they were continuing to abide by state 
laws until the Supreme Court indi- 
cated that white students and teachers 
could be admitted. Howard University 


in Washington, D. C. said that about 
ninety of their 450 instructors are non- 
Negro. Fisk University at Nashville 
and Lincoln University in Pennsyl- 
vania indicated that their faculties of 
approximately forty members each are 
about equally divided. At St. Louis, 
Missouri the Negro Harriet Beecher 
Stowe Teacher’s College and the white 
Harris Teacher’s College were con- 
solidated in September, 1954 and now 
have a faculty of twenty-two Negro 
and forty-four white instructors. How- 
ever, on the average, 14 per cent of the 
teachers on bi-racial faculties are non- 
Negro and the median number of white 
teachers on the bi-racial faculties 
studied is three. 

Questionnaires were submitted to 
147 white teachers in Negro colleges. 
Fifty-four of these were returned from 
twenty colleges in ten states. The 
questionnaire was intended to disclose 
some personal factors concerning the 
respondents, and to examine their 
reasons for seeking employment in 
Negro colleges. It dealt with social 
relationships of the white teacher on 
the Negro campus, and explored their 
opinions concerning contemporary 
problems in Negro-white relations. 

Sixty per cent of the respondents 
have earned a doctor’s degree and 30 
per cent a master’s. More teach 
English, religion, and foreign languages 
than any other subjects. The median 
age of the respondents was forty-three. 
About 25 per cent were born in or near 
New York, a similar number were 
foreign born and 10 per cent were 
born in the South. 
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About 40 per cent of the teachers 
had no particular reason for working in 
a Negro college. As a whole their 
attitude indicated that “color” as such 
had no particular meaning to them. 
Twenty per cent were working in 
Negro colleges because of an interest 
in race relations, 6 per cent had been 
appointed to their jobs and another 6 
per cent mentioned missionary type 
motives. About 8 per cent were 
convinced that exceptional personal 
and professional opportunities were 
present and one gentleman wished to 
prove to himself that “my democratic 
attitudes are not mere parlor talk.” 

The median number of years of 
residence in the South for the group 
was found to be six. They had taught 
in Negro colleges on an average of two 
and one-half years, and about 75 per 
cent had taught formerly in white 
schools. 

A teacher once said that “Deans 
speak only to one another and to 
God.” Many recent articles have indi- 
cated that Presidents of colleges too, 
are becoming less and less democratic. 
One of the respondents in this study 
said that rapport between all teachers 
and administrators everywhere was 
never better than fair. However, since 
80 per cent of the reporting group 
indicated good rapport between white 
teachers and Negro administrators, 
there is some reason to believe that 
dominant minority conditioning might 
in some way influence these relation- 
ships. On the other hand, it might be 
possible too, that most of us are 
conditioned, not to criticize our “‘boss”’ 
in writing. 

Although there is no doubt that 
personalities play the most important 
part in most relationships, student- 
teacher relationships are highly con- 
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trolled by administrative and com- 
munity mores. Each campus will have 
its own peculiar degree of social 
distance maintained in teacher-student 
relationships. One respondent, for ex- 
ample, replies, “Any type of social 
relationship between teacher and stu- 
dent is highly discouraged on this 
campus.” From another campus a 
teacher says, “Students here are rigidly 
restricted and few social relationships 
are possible.” 

On the whole, however, practically 
all teachers reported good rapport 
between white teachers and Negro 
students. Between forty and fifty per 
cent definitely said that students came 
to their homes for social events, while 
ten to fifteen per cent stated “not.” 

The three main points that de- 
veloped from analysis of the material 
concerning teacher-student relation- 
ships were these: 


1. Teachers do not think of their students as 
Negro students any more than teachers in 
other colleges think of their students as 
white students. Any relationship which 
exists, has nothing whatever to do with 
color. 

2. Relationships with students are “‘particu- 
larly close and rewarding.” This is a gay, 
tolerant unaggressive group. 

3. Teachers on the whole realize that Negro 
students come to college with poor aca- 
demic preparation. Great patience must be 
the keyword. 


Only two of the white teacher group 


differed radically concerning the above 
ideas and they were vociferous in their 
response. Said one: 


“The student body seems to be indifferent 
or apathetic towards their own part as re- 
sponsible, mature persons in fighting their 
social problems. Intellectual curiosity, self 
drive, and independent work and thought are 
conspicuous by their absence.” 

The other dissenting voice said: 

“With few exceptions, I have been unable 
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to make the easy natural contacts to which I 
had been accustomed with white students. 
Too many expect special concessions made 
because they are coloured.” 


One teacher said he hoped his 
students “would forget that his skin 
was white.” Another said that the 
white teacher, in many cases, is the 
first white person who has considered 
a student as an individual rather than 
as a racial subject and that a stable 
white teacher will thus help equip 
Negro youth with tools with which to 
overcome bitter and resentful feelings. 
Mixed faculties were declared desirable 
on the basis that they would give the 
Negro student a chance to learn that 
white people are humans too and not 
just sources of supply or potential 
enemies. 

All but 5 per cent of the white 
teachers in the study claimed “good 
rapport” with their Negro colleagues. 
Here again, the most important point 
stressed by the majority of respondents 
was that “friendships are based on 
common likes and dislikes, and not on 
the color of the skin.” Social relation- 
ships are just as free and cordial as 
those involving white colleagues,” says 
another. On one campus there is only 
one white teacher; he is single and 
lonely, a marginal man. Confined to 
the campus, with no: friends in the 
white community and unable to inte- 
grate completely in the Negro com- 
munity, he feels that he is in a “‘strange 
no-man’s land.” He wishes the ad- 
ministration would help him make 
some kind of adjustment. 

“No two campuses are alike,” says 
one respondent, “All relationships 
may be poor, regardless of race. Also 
they may change from year to year.” 
In fact, different people on the same 
campus may see things in an entirely 
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different light; for instance, one teacher 
states: “Social relationships are con- 
spicuous by their absence.” But, on the 
very same campus another teacher 
says: ‘Most white and Negro faculty 
members live on the campus. They 
mingle with ease, visit, and have social 
affairs in each other’s homes. Rarely 
do cliques form, on the basis of color 
alone.” 

A few teachers claim that faculties 
in general are not much at socializing, 
a few more feel that their living 
quarters are not equipped for enter- 
taining, but about 70 per cent of the 
respondents report “frequent and en- 
joyable interracial social gatherings.” 
One lives on a farm and has week-end 
parties, another is associated with 
both a Negro and white college, and 
members of both faculties frequently 
meet in his home. 

One Mississippi and one Georgia 
respondent say that custom limits 
Negro-white relationships to “on cam- 
pus” activities. A female teacher says 
she is “stared at” if she appears in the 
downtown area in mixed race company, 
especially if the friend is of the 
opposite sex. Another says that when 
gatherings take place in her home, it is 
at night; ‘“‘and you can’t tell color at 
night.” 

One white teacher was elected 
president of the faculty club of the 
Negro college. In another school a 
white dean is one of the best liked 
men in the college. So again we find 
the trend that the type of social 
relationships which develop are due 
primarily to personalities and interests 
rather than on a basis of color. 

Sixty-four per cent of the white 
teachers of this study live in a Negro 
community, six of whom live off 
campus. The other 36 per cent live in 
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white communities. Of the 30 per cent 
of the respondents who have children 
over two-thirds say that their children 
are active in Negro play groups. About 
one-half of the group have no children 
and the other 20 per cent state that 
their children are too young or too old 
for play groups. 

About 30 per cent of the white 
teachers report that they attend a 
Negro church regularly. Twelve per 
cent attend sometimes and another 12 
per cent attend an interracial church 
on the campus. One respondent attends 
a Jewish church and another an 
integrated Catholic Church. 


Concerning reactions of friends, 
relatives, and neighbors, to the white 
teacher working in a Negro college, 28 
per cent reported favorable reactions 
bordering on enthusiasm. About 15 per 
cent said the condition had been 
“accepted,” friends of 12 per cent were 
“apprehensive,” a few were curious, 
and a few more were overtly “un- 
favorable.” Some friends who were 
unfavorable at first changed their 
opinions after visiting the teacher “‘at 
home on the campus.” 


One mother-in-law feels that her 
daughter is making a social sacrifice. 
One respondent says that “Some of the 
radical and wealthier elements in the 
white section of town think I am doing 
society a disservice.” Another says, 
“Friends of a friend of mine insisted 
that I move out of such a neighborhood 
before they would visit me. I still live 
on campus.” 


One teacher says that “Real friends 
are welcome in his parent’s home at 
any time.” Another says that his 
white friends in some cases are 
patronizing toward his Negro friends in 


his behalf. Some deep South friends 


appear ashamed to be associated with 
elements of high prejudice. 

One respondent has been active in 
the Masons, and President of the local 
Lion’s Club. Another, even though 
living in a highly prejudiced area, has 
frequently been invited to the home of 
the mayor to discuss race relations and 
college problems. 

Respondents indicate that in the 
twenty colleges studied six had ad- 
mitted white students. Bethune- 
Cookman College at Daytona Beach, 
Florida graduated its first white stu- 
dent in the summer of 1954. This 
student states in part: 


“After a short orientation period, I was 
not conscious of color. Friendships were based 
upon interests and personality factors. Aside 
from social pressures to the contrary, there 
are many Negroes who I would prefer to 
entertain in my home for example, than many 
of the white people I know. Just as in any 
other group, there are those who do not ap- 
peal to us and those who do. 

Concerning scholarship, although the physi- 
cal facilities of the college may not be as great 
as at some of the wealthier schools, it is still 
up to the student just how much he will gain 
from any college course.” 


One teacher says, “I believe the 
presence of white students would be a 
motivating force for Negroes in Negro 
colleges, and thus highly desirable.” 
Also it would help break down stereo- 
types and “imagined differences would 
disappear.” A poll of Negro students 
in North Carolina showed that the vast 
majority were in favor of accepting 
white students. Only students with a 
superior or paternal attitude, or those 
coming for adventure or as an experi- 
ment would not be welcome. One 
teacher offers a “backhanded” recom- 
mendation for integration: 


“‘As a whole I don’t think that the Negro 
wants integration, since he is perfectly well 
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aware of his shortcomings and fears white 
competition. But by forcing or permitting 
him to study with white students he will have 
to make a much greater effort and indirectly 
achieve the equality that he seeks. Thus he 
will no longer be able to hide behind the word 
“discrimination” as an excuse for inefficiency 
on his own part.” 


The consensus seemed to be that 
“anyone should be allowed to go to 
any college. Integration from both 
directions is necessary.” Most re- 
spondents feel that as integration 
progresses, Negro colleges as such will 
disappear, and that those remaining 
will be completely integrated. Hopes 
are that the term Negro college, as 
such, will be dropped. Several teachers 
predicted that “‘in five to ten years, 
there will be no colleges with all Negro 
students.” Another says, “In our life- 
time we will probably see few white 
teachers or students in Negro colleges.” 


All kinds of opinions were offered. 
One said “Negro colleges must con- 
tinue to facilitate students who have 
poor elementary and secondary back- 
grounds.” Another says, “Some may 
close but Negroes seem to prefer Negro 
schools.” Another feels that they are 
an indispensable force in Southern 
education to form a corps of personnel 
to help make integration work. Some 
say they must raise their standards to 
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attract white students. And many say 
that unless standards are raised there 
will be no more Negro colleges. 

Leaders in many Negro colleges 
appear however not to be worried and 
several have announced immediate ex- 
pansion programs to cost millions of 
dollars. The nation at large and the 
South in particular does not have 
sufficient facilities to take care of 
students now enrolled or seeking ad- 
mission. If this be true, then it is 
reasonable to expect that a substantial 
expansion of facilities and personnel 
will be required to meet even a small 
part of the potential doubled college 
enrollment predicted by the President’s 
Commission of Higher Education for 
1960. 

This study has offered the reader 
data concerning the number of white 
teachers on Negro campuses. It has 
indicated the type of social relation- 
ships which exist and has probed the 
opinions and attitudes of the re- 
spondents. It has shown a picture, 
through the eyes of “white folks” 
which is seldom seen or understood in 
the United States and especially in the 
South. It has shown how some of our 
better educated people in America feel 
about race relations and integration 
after years of actual on the spot 
experience. 











Section C: Race Of Men Serving Life Sentences In The Ohio 
Penitentiary: A Research Note 


Rospert M. FRuMKIN 


Instructor in Sociology, University of Buffalo 


WO DECADES AGO JouN L. GILLIN 
INDICATED THAT “... Negro 

males in 1930 were committed to 
prisons and reformitories in the ratio 
of more than 3.3 Negroes to one white 
man....’! Barnes and Teeters state 
that “The general feeling in the U. S. 
that the Negro commits much more 
than his share of crime is attributed 
by most authorities to discrimination 
and prejudice against a minority 
group.” In 1940 commitments for the 
adult population were in the ratio of 
2.8 Negroes to one white man. Thus, 
Cantor shows that “Color operates by 
way of social prejudice, not through 
biological aptitude for criminal be- 
havior. The Negro commits more 
crimes of a certain kind because of 
whites.”* In agreement with Cantor, 
Wood and Waite state rather em- 
phatically that “Any dogma about the 
Negro’s innate disposition to crime is 
absurd, reflecting merely the prejudice 
of those who hold such views.’® Guy 
B. Johnson believes that much of 
Negro crime is due to the fact that 
“Emancipation did not mean the end 
of caste relations, nor did it mean the 
beginning of an opportunity for the 
Negro to compete on equal terms 
with other men in the struggle for 
~ 1John L. Gillin. Criminology and Penology. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century, 1935, p. 49. 

2H. E. Barnes and N. K. Teeters. New 
Horizons in Criminology. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1943, p. 190. 

3 Barnes and Teeters, ibid., p. 192. 

4N. Cantor. Crime, Criminals, and Criminal 
Justice. New York: Holt, 1932, p. 412. 

5 A. E. Wood and J. B. Waite. Crime and Its 


Treatment. New York: American Book Co. 
1941, p. 115. 


existence. His cultural retardation, his 
social and economic disabilities, must 
be attributed in large measure to 
historical factors reinforced by the 
continuing vicious circle of caste 
barriers.’”* 

It is unfortunate that as a result of 
these vitiating factors “... certain 
traditional crimes are more frequent 
among Negroes than Whites—notably 
murder and manslaughter.”’ Reid 
points out that “Homicide is an 
alarming cause of Negro mortality. 
During the 25 year period, 1911 to 
1935, about seven times as many 
colored persons as white persons were 
slain, based on 100,000 population. 
Between the ages of 25 and 34 there 
were 104 deaths for each 100,000 
colored males as against 12 deaths for 
each 100,000 white males.”® 


One way in which the racial dif- 
ferences in the commitment rates for 
serious crimes might be ascertained is 
by examining prisoners serving life 
sentences. This study, therefore, was 
undertaken to calculate the differential 
indices of crime for white and colored 
men serving life sentences in Ohio in 
the last decennial census year before 
World War II and the Korean War. 
These indices were determined by first 
ascertaining the percentages of whites 
and Negroes committing each crime 


6 Guy B. Johnson, “The Negro and Crime,” 
The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, September, 1941, pp. 93-104. 

7 Barnes and Teeters, op. cit., p. 193. 

8Ira DeA. Reid. In A Minor Key. Wash., 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1940, 
p. 94. 
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for which life sentences were imposed® 
and then dividing those percentages by 
the per cent of white and Negro males 
in the Ohio population in 1940.!° The 
findings are summarized in the follow- 
ing table: 
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be held for court action, and to be 
given conviction and executed sentence 
than does the white person. In general, 
this greater liability to be acted upon 
by the police and to be held more 
accountable by the courts and legal 


TABLE I 


DIFFERENTIAL INDICES OF CRIME FOR PRISONERS SERVING LIFE SENTENCES IN 
Onto, By Race, 1940* 














Crime White Negro 

Number Number 
Committed Index Committed Index 
Total 423 64 264 776 
Murder—Ist Degree 210 72 100 653 
Murder—2nd Degree 128 50 139 1061 
Rape 31 86 7 368 
Burglarizing inhabited dwelling-night 19 56 17 959 
Bank Robbery 31 102 1 61 

Kidnapping 2 105 teen 

Habitual Criminal 2 105 








* Source: See footnote #9. 


** No Negroes have been sentenced for these crimes. 


The findings indicate that Ohio 
Negro males have committed relatively 
12 times as many crimes as whites, 9 
times as many first degree murders, 20 
times as many second degree murders, 
4 times as many rapes, 17 times as 
many burglaries. On the other hand, 
white males committed more than 1.5 
times as many bank robberies. There 
were no Negroes serving life sentences 
for kidnapping or for being habitual 
criminals. 

By these figures “One has been led 
to expect that the Negro has greater 
chance to be arrested by the police, to 


*Ohio Dept. of Public Welfare. Statistical 
Report of State Institutions and Divisions. 
Columbus, Ohio: 1940, p. 339. 

101950 U. S. Census of Population. Coomnel 
Characteristics: Ohio. P-B 35. Wash., 

U. S. Govt. Printing Office, 1952, p. 56. 


procedures resembles a class liability. 
It is in large part the same sort of 
liability which hangs over the head of 
the poorer classes in American society, 
and the Negro is eminently a poor man 
by and large in the United States.’”™ 
That the Negro in Ohio is a relatively 
poor man was shown by a recent study 
of social class in Ohio! in which it was 
found that 89 per cent of Negro male 
workers held non-white-collar or d/ue- 
collar jobs.'8 

Since the Negro male often has to 


1 W. C. Reckless. The Crime Problem. New 

York: Appleton- Century Crofts, 1950, p. 67. 

2R. M. Frumkin, “Race, Occupation, and 
Social Class in Ohio,” Journal of Negro Educa- 
tion, 23: 492-495, Fall, 1954. 

18 The term 4/ue-collar worker includes persons 
in all non-white-collar jobs, that is, skilled 
semi-skilled, unskilled, service, and agricultural 
workers. 
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put up with autocratic leaders in his 
predominantly blue-collar jobs, and 
since, as Lewin has shown," aggression 
and hostility are engendered in au- 
thoritarian atmospheres, it is no small 
wonder that Negroes have relatively 
higher rates of homicide than whites. 
For no man, in a culture which 
preaches the dream of high status for 
all and simultaneously denies that 
dream to some, can long endure that 
paradox of hope and despair without 
turning on society or other persons, or 
on himself.!® 

Desegregation and integration can 
help to dissipate the hostility between 
white and colored persons. But all this 
will be of no avail unless planned 
parenthood follows the new oppor- 
tunities that are being or will be 
provided in education. For studies 
have shown that Negro youths drop 
out of school primarily because of 
economic circumstances. In a direct 
way to provide material necessities for 
their families and in an indirect way 
because large, poor families discourage 
education as a means of relieving 
themselves from their lowly status. 
The proof of this caution lies in the 
plight of white Catholic youths who, 
although enjoying the same educa- 
tional privileges of white Protestants 
~ 4 Kurt Lewin. Resolving Social Conflicts. New 
York: Harper, 1945, pp. 74-82. 

16 R. M. Frumkin, “Race and Major Mental 


Disorders: A Research Note,” Journal of Negro 
Education, 23: 97-98, Winter, 1954. 


and Jews, because of large, unplanned, 
and economically disabling families, 
must leave school to help support their 
families. 

The problem of integration is a three 
way problem that can, if solved, make 
unnecessary the many homicides and 
other crimes which put Negro and 
white men in prisons for the rest of 
their lives at a terrific loss to society. 
First, both Negro and white must 
practice planned parenthood to better 
insure the economic security for them- 
selves and for their children. Second, 
both Negro and white must recognize 
that as members of the human race, 
the differences between them are small 
in comparison to the great many 
things they have in common, and that 
cooperation, not conflict, is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of human beings as 
compared to animals. Third, that the 
problem of integration, in the final 
analysis, is a total community problem 
—all institutions and groups in the 
community must cooperate if we are to 
achieve a better way of life for all.'® 


16 It is noteworthy that in a certain a// Negro 
community, Mound Bayou, Mississippi, there 
have been no major crimes reported in almost 
two decades. See pp. 34-36 in W. Webb, “All 
Black, A Unique Negro Settlement,” Survey 
Graphic, January, 1938. This “‘crimeless” com- 
munity might thus suggest that the whites who 
deny colored persons equal opportunities “cause” 
or make more probable the crime among Negroes 
they object to. In this sense, Negro crime in 
American society is a product of the white’s 
inhumanity to members of his own human race, 
to his colored brothers. 
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Section D: Libraries of Integrated Schools 
W. A. Rosinson 


Administrative Counsel to the Superintendent 
Phoenix Union High Schools and Phoenix College District, Arizona 


I THE SPRING OF 1954 THE PHOENIX 
Union HiGcH ScHooLs’ AND 
Puorenrx Co..ecE District Boarp 
or Epucation decided to use the 
prerogative given to school boards by 
the state legislature and to desegregate 
the high schools. The Phoenix College, 
the Phoenix Technical School, and the 
summer high school, all school units of 
the District, had never been segre- 
gated. The Negro population of the 
District estimated by the most careful 
statistical methods is only 4 per cent 
of the total population and the services 
of these institutions could not be 
duplicated for Negro students in any 
manner even approaching honesty. 

The Carver High School plant, 
though a superior small high school in 
facilities and staff, for its enrollment 
of 475 students, could not be compared 
to the larger high school plants en- 
rolling from 2800 to 3800 students. 
The University of Southern California 
Survey Staff recommended that the 
Carver plant for purposes of economy 
be disposed of or put to other uses and 
discontinued as a high school. This 
meant not only the disposition of the 
Carver students but of a staff of twenty 
teachers (all Negroes except one 
Mexican-American), a public health 
Nurse, a U.S. Army Sergeant in charge 
of the military unit, a cafeteria 
manager, a business manager, five 
janitors, a maid, two secretaries, and 
a principal within one year of retire- 
ment age. 

The story of the factors involved in 
the placement of these Carver Negro 


employees into schools where, in most 
cases, a Negro in any capacity, had 
never before been employed, is an 
interesting one, but two decisions 
made at this time are important to 
this discussion. It was decided by the 
Board that at least two Carver teachers 
would be placed in every school unit in 
the District including the high schools 
with no Negro students enrolled and 
the College. And 2, that the principal 
of Carver be placed in the central 
administration as Administrative 
Counsel to the Superintendent with 
the responsibility of advising on 
matters related to integration. It was 
critically important to the process of 
integration that at the very beginning 
of the movement in the Phoenix high 
schools the Board considered integra- 
tion in the District to mean more than 
merely permitting Negro children to 
attend the school units of their 
residence zones and employing Negro 
teachers in those ‘“‘mixed”’ schools. In 
principle the Board, as presently 
constituted, meant by integration that 
Negro teachers and other Negro 
District employees were in identical 
position as white teachers and other 
white employees. 

The employment of a Negro person 
with the status of an advisor on inte- 
gration implied that there would be 
situations in the process of integration 
in which the meaning of integration as 
it applied to the Negro children, the 
Negro teachers and other Negro em- 
ployees of the District would need to 
be interpreted in terms of the principle 
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which the Board seemed to have 
established, and not that he merely be 
concerned with interracial conflicts 
that might occur among children or 
between teachers and children. 


As a matter of fact the very first 
situation that imposed itself after 
integration was not one caused by 
conflict among students but because 
the students were adjusting better 
socially than some of their elders in the 
schools thought they should. They 
were dancing together at school dances 
and in one school mixed couples had 
been called off the floor and told that 
mixed dancing could not be permitted. 
Without the details, this particular 
situation was resolved by the decision 
that regulating interracial dancing 
was not a function of the schools. 


Among the situations which the 
Administrative Counsel observed was 
the fact that the Negro students were 
not finding in their new schools Negro 
newspapers and periodicals, and books 
of special interest to them. Was there 
any sound reason for these materials 
to be in the libraries of the integrated 
schools? Did their absence affect in 
any important way the education of 
the Negro children or the total process 
of integration? The Administrative 
Counsel was convinced that there were 
sound reasons and proceeded to con- 
vince the Superintendent that some- 
thing should be done. The result was 
that the System Curriculum Co- 
ordinator and the Administrative 
Counsel were asked to explore with the 
System librarians from all of the units 
the matter of library service as 
modified by integration. 

So far as the Negro children are 


concerned three conditions must be 
understood to know why they need this 
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additional service and what kind of 
materials will be needed for them. 

The very completeness of the sepa- 
rate social structure which racial segre- 
gation has forced Negro-Americans to 
build into a complete social world of 
their own was a revelation to the 
librarians. This separate social struc- 
ture encompasses the group’s activities 
in religion, education, sports, business, 
in their professional lives, in secret 
orders, college fraternities and sorori- 
ties, in exclusive national social clubs, 
in the national organizations through 
which the group is making its fight for 
full citizenship status, in fact, in a 
complete separate social world that 
is in many aspects not only national 
but international. A few slight cracks 
in the structure are being made as 
Negro teachers are taken into the 
N.E.A., as Negro players are taken 
into the major leagues, as Negro 
physicians are accepted into the 
A.M.A. and Negro nurses join in or- 
ganization with white nurses. In the 
total picture these breeches are rela- 
tively very few and there is no present 
indication that the walls of separation 
are collapsing. The structure is com- 
plete and encompassing and the Negro 
press is the means of communication 
within this Negro world. 

Of equal importance in this con- 
sideration is the fact that in Phoenix 
and in any one location in America, 
employment opportunities for Negroes 
are so radically limited that, unless 
there were some way for Negro young 
people to know of the dispersed cases 
of Negroes breaking into new employ- 
ment situations, the lack of employ- 
ment on the local scene might seriously 
discourage Negro youth from con- 
tinuing long in school. This raising of 
the sights of the Negro children is one 
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of the important tasks of Negro schools 
and must now be taken over by the 
teachers and counselors in the inte- 
grated schools. Here again the Negro 
newspapers, magazines, and numerous 
books make a most necessary contribu- 
tion to the education of the group by 
showing Negro young people the op- 
portunities that Negroes over the na- 
tion are creating for themselves and 
the difficult but effective individual 
and group efforts by which these ends 
are being achieved. The white press 
generally still restricts its news about 
Negroes to the extent that, in many 
places, readers could get the idea that 
crime is the most extensive Negro 
activity. 

Conversely, no non-Negro can read 
the Negro newspapers and other pub- 
lications without discovering first hand 
that Negroes are very human beings 
with talents, hopes, and dreams, hu- 
man weaknesses, noteworthy achieve- 
ments and successes in numerous 
widely dispersed fields of human en- 
deavor, and are making desperate 
struggles against handicaps and frus- 
trations that require courage, per- 
sistence, and intelligent strategy. There 
is perhaps no better means of inter- 
preting the Negro with all his virtues 
and faults more fairly to his fellow 
Americans than the Negro press. 

One rather depressing realization 
that came to the Administrative Coun- 
sel was that the Negro picture maga- 
zines are all too “adult” for many 
issues to be placed in high school 
libraries, in spite of the undisputed 
excellence of many of the stories show- 
ing the widespread and constant suc- 
cesses of Negroes in more and more 
new fields of work. 

These three important functions 
which libraries could perform became 
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very apparent to the group of school 
librarians at their first meeting. Two 
of these were of direct importance to 
the education of Negro children and 
the third of direct importance to school 
integration by helping all students to 
acquire new insights in human rela- 
tions. 

In every modern school the library 
is the acknowledged center of learning 
or should be. Library service includes 
many teaching functions that will not 
operate unless the librarians are con- 
scious of the contribution the library 
can make. Consider, for instance, the 
new social attitudes, appreciations and 
knowledges implied in this new mass 
social adjustment called integration. 
The schools will now have a new teach- 
ing responsibility and teachers and 
counselors will be forced to rely almost 
entirely upon the school libraries for 
the materials they will need. 

Educators have over many years 
compiled a long list of objectives of 
education in the area of human rela- 
tions that are familiar to all of us in 
professional education. Among these 
are: respect for humanity and human 
values; respect for the dignity and 
worth of the individual; sensitivity to 
social problems; the values in rich 
and sincere friendships with a variety 
of people; the ability to work and play 
together; thoughtful consideration of 
the wishes and feelings of others. The 
application and interpretation of these 
long standing purposes of education 
have been restricted and limited by the 
practice of school segregation. School 
integration makes necessary an ex- 
panded application and interpretation 
of our philosophy of education to keep 
step with our expanded idea of hu- 
manity implicit in the process of in- 
tegration. We must admit that “un- 
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segregation”, as has been practiced in 
many school systems, has implied little 
if any reinterpretation of educational 
philosophy. 

The discussion by the school libra- 
rians of what services the school libra- 
ries could render the latest minority 
group to come into the schools, led 
quite naturally to a re-examination 
of the library services to other minor- 
ity groups in the school population. 
The proportional distribution of the 
minorities in the general population 
of the District is estimated to be: 
Mexican-American 14%, Negroes 4%, 
Jews 4%, Indians 1%, Orientals 0.5%. 
This is some indication of what should 
be the proportional representation in 
the high school enrollment. The school 
librarians realized that none of the 
other minority groups had ever known 
the absolute segregation and wholesale 
discrimination which the Negro group 
has experienced, but all of the minori- 
ties have, in more or less degree, felt 
the sting of prejudice and the restric- 
tion of discrimination. Any critical 
appraisal of the social attitudes of the 
community would leave no doubt that 
the schools still have to do a much 
better job in human relations for all of 
the minorities and the libraries prob- 
ably have an important function in 
providing the materials needed by 
teachers, students, and counselors for 
this job. What kind of organizations 
the groups had created and for what 
purposes we did not know. It was 
possible that each of the minorities 
had some sort of organization for help- 
ing to consolidate and strengthen its 
position and which produced materials 
that the schools could use to good ad- 
vantage. It was also evident that even 
a casual observation of the socio-eco- 
nomic status and employment prob- 





lems of the majority of the Indians 
and Mexican-Americans that there 
existed a need of library materials that 
would encourage young people in these 
groups to continue their education 
through high school. 

Before taking any action the libra- 
rians felt that they should know from 
representatives of each of the groups 
whether or not they approved the idea 
of placing in the school libraries mate- 
rials of special interest to the students 
of that group and what materials would 
best serve the librarians’ purposes. 

We felt that we were very fortunate 
in the group contacts that we were 
able to make. In each group we found 
people of insight and training who 
could understand clearly the purposes 
of the school librarians and could 
speak with wisdom and discernment 
of the availability and usefulness of 
materials. These persons attended as 
guests of the librarians at several meet- 
ings. A young Japanese librarian, 
whose husband had been a publisher 
of Japanese books, had an intimate 
knowledge of books and pamphlets in 
English that might be useful. A Japa- 
nese pastor of a Japanese Free Metho- 
dist Church serving a farm community 
of Christian Japanese people brought 
copies of The Pacific Citizen, the pub- 
lication of the Japanese-American Citi- 
zens League and of Scene, a Japanese 
picture magazine. A Chinese business 
man put us in touch by mail with a 
Chinese librarian in a New York City 
public library, who wrote in compli- 
mentary terms of our plans and sup- 
lied an excellent brief bibliography of 
pertinent books. and pamphlets. At 
the Phoenix Indian School, a federal 
institution serving several hundred 
Indian children from the southwest, 
an Indian librarian helped us to rea- 
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lize with great sympathy the outlines 
of the task ahead for the schools as 
more Indian young people come into 
them and the scarcity of existing li- 
brary materials. The Jewish children 
have never been barred from American 
public schools but a Jewish librarian, 
who had catalogued the libraries of 
both the Orthodox and the Reformed 
congregations, made the librarians see, 
to their great surprise, that school li- 
brarians have seldom taken time to 
understand the social situation faced 
by the Jews and to comprehend the 
part school libraries should take in 
interpreting their Jewish neighbors to 
the larger community. Books teaching 
religion cannot be included in Arizona 
school library collections, but we can 
place on the shelves materials that 
help to remove religion as a bar to 
understanding and friendship and ac- 
quaint others with the contributions 
the Americans of Jewish origin have 
made and are making to American 
freedom, independence and democracy. 
In an informed nation there is far less 
chance for anti-Semitism to take root. 

The very intelligent and well in- 
formed young lady from a Spanish 
language radio station who met with 
the school librarians was particularly 
helpful. She felt that although Mexi- 
can-American students had never ex- 
perienced school segregation in Arizona 
beyond the elementary schools, there 
were among them persistent attitudes 
of resentment and frustration because 
of conditions which they encountered 
both in and out of the schools. A much 
improved job of human relations 
needed to be done and the schools 
could probably help a great deal. She 
felt that through ignorance the Mexi- 
can-American children have been made 
ashamed of their cultural background 
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and the schools could make a great 
contribution by informing them of 
their own notable heritage. There 
must be books that the libraries could 
use in the task of improving human 
relations as it affected the Mexican- 
American group, but her own efforts 
to discover useful library materials 
had been almost fruitless, since most 
of the books are in Spanish and cannot 
be widely read even by the Mexican- 
American students. There was a 
League of United Latin American 
Clubs whose purpose is to promote the 
interests of the Mexican-Americans in 
the southwest but she knew of no 
literature produced by any organiza- 
tion that school librarians could make 
available for general library reading. 


At the conclusion of the series of the 
three meetings with representatives of 
the minorities there was no question 
in the minds of any of us that the dis- 
cussions had convinced all of us that 
school libraries have an urgent func- 
tion to provide source materials for 
promoting the schools’ objective of 
education for continuing improvement 
of human relations. One evidence of 
this was a question raised in the final 
meeting regarding the extent to which 
the public libraries are aware of the 
need for providing similar materials 
for general community reading. 


Throughout the meetings there was 
evidence that all of these well trained 
school librarians presiding over some 
of the best school libraries in the na- 
tion had been individually aware of 
the libraries’ function in human rela- 
tions, but it was the integration of the 
Negro children into the high school 
student bodies that had given a 
broader meaning to this responsibility. 
It had also pointed up the urgency of 
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the need for school librarians to dis- 
cover and provide in the schools ma- 
terials which make possible a more ade- 
quate educational job. The librarians 
are now asking whose job it is to see 
that more purposeful uses of the mate- 
rials are made available in the class- 
rooms. I am asking myself if the 


process of integrating Negro children 
into the American public schools may 
not result in a new and more meaning- 
ful interpretation of human relations 
as the expression affects all of the 
minorities and eventually prepare 
America for the task of world leader- 
ship. 
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HERE IS NO MAGIC FORMULA FOR LEARNING, but a carefullyplanned 
program of education can do much to direct the student into thosé'avenues of human 
experience where the reward of wisdom is always waiting. Howard has a sound, pro- 
gressive program which is designed to prepare students to assume with competence and 
propriety obligations as homemakers, citizens, and participants in the economic life of the 
nation. Howard officials regard college life as a preparation for richer living. In the friendly 
atmosphere of the University the pursuit of learning for students and faculty alike is less 
an obligation than a pleasure. Young men and women of serious purpose are invited to 
join students from 40 States and 24 foreign countries and share this adventure with them. 
FINE PHYSICAL PLANT. Howard: University’s $14,000,000 educational plant, 
with an additional $17,000,000 building program now’ ia: progress,.is one of the 
finest in the country. Its. campus, adjoining McMillan “Lake”, is considered to be: 
among the most beautiful in the nation. More than 28 buildings.are located on the campus, 
including fine resident halls. 
N EXCELLENT FACULTY. Howard University’s faculty of 440 men and women 
A includes some of the finest scholars and teachers in the world. The experience and 
training these men and women possess is passed on to Howard's students, and the 
results are apparent in the fine records that graduates are making in most fields of endeavor. 
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